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... just a few things: 


Last February sociAL ORDER gave its 
readers a summary of a recent contro- 
versy on the moral bases of the family 
living wage. That article reported, 
among other matters, the teaching of 
the Most Reverend Francois Charriére, 
Bishop of Lausanne, Geneva and Fri- 
bourg, in his Lenten Pastoral of Febru- 
ary 27, 1956. The bishop was discuss- 
ing the obligation of paying a living 
wage where the family is very large. 
Under such circumstances does the obli- 
gation fall solely upon the employer? 
“No,” said Bishop Charriére. While 
the primary obligation rests with the 
employer, society at large is bound to 
complete what the employer alone can- 
not provide. 

Mr. Kirwan, who for years has taught 
with distinction at the Catholic Work- 
ers’ College at Oxford, finds Bishop 
Charriére’s view unacceptable. In our 
present issue he offers, under the title 
“Novelties in Wage Theory,” an ex- 
tremely interesting and _ challenging 
alternative. 


In any analysis of wage theory it will 
be fruitful to recall the distinction made 
in the “Introductory Note” attached 
to the 1954 Social Justice Statement of 
the Australian Hierarchy. Mr. Kirwan 
finds state subsidies to families, en- 
dorsed in that document, wholly unac- 
ceptable. He would not, I am sure, 
quarrel with the “two purposes” of the 
declaration: 


The first is to restate Christian principles 
which relate to the organization of human 
society. Insofar as these Statements de- 
clare principles, Catholics will accept 
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them without discussion. 
The second is to apply those principles 
to the changing circumstances of the Aus- 
tralian community. In thus applying un- 
changing principles, the purpose of the 
Bishops is to make their joint contribu- 
tion to the formation of public opinion. 
“The application of the principles, as 
distinct from the principles themselves,” 
the Statement observes, “does not, of 
course, seek to close discussion on the 
matters suggested.” 


In the past 65 years incomes of wage 
earners in industrialized countries have 
increased remarkably. With this in- 
crease has come both improvement in 
living conditions and heightened expec- 
tations. What would have contented 
contemporaries of Pope Leo XIII does 
not pass for reasonable and frugal com- 
fort today. During the same period, the 
contribution of the household to the 
family’s living through home-produced 
goods and services has shrunk sig- 
nificantly. As the amount of education 
given to children has increased, their 
years of dependency have lengthened. 
Despite this, however, the American 
wage earner today spends 1,000 fewer 
hours a year at work than his predeces- 
sor of 1891, and the downward trend 
is continuing. 


The obligation to pay a living wage, 
wherever it lies, is related to the pro- 
ductive capacity of the economy. Where 
the standard of living is progressively 
improving it is becoming increasingly 
necessary in discussions of the living 
wage to ask industrialized areas what 
scale of living is reasonable and attain- 
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able and what amount of work is needed 
to maintain it. 

It may turn out that many readers 
will find more challenge in one of Mr. 
Kirwan’s propositions than in his pro- 
posal. He writes: 

There is no reason to suppose that in 

Western societies where . . . trade unions 

are active labor receives less than its eco- 

nomic price... nor... that in wealthy 
societies like the United States and Great 

Britain this economic price is less than 

would suffice to maintain a “normal fam- 

ily” in decent comfort. 

Should this proposition engender con- 
troversy Mr. Kirwan may have per- 
formed a greater service than he fore- 
saw. For this proposition, if unsound, 
cannot be refuted successfully without 
a factual analysis of industry’s ability 
to pay higher wages or of the reason- 
ableness and the economic feasibility of 
the standard of living which Mr. Kir- 
wan’s (anticipated) dissenters may 
choose to defend. Such controversy 
might stimulate the collaboration of 
ethicians and economists in a more ex- 
tended discussion of wage theory. At 
very least it should point up the need 
of such collaboration “‘if,” to quote the 
editor of SOCIAL ORDER, “Catholic so- 
cial teaching is to have the influence 
our disordered world imperatively needs 
and the reputation extra muros its advo- 
cates ardently desire.” 


Factual analysis might show that in 
some countries inadequate income in its 
more extreme forms is a problem which 
relates to a few identifiable industries 
rather than the economy as a whole and 
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to classes of people whose earning power 
is reduced by reason of advanced age or 
other handicaps. It might also show 
that the large family’s needs in the mat- 
ter of food and clothing are moderately 
well provided for and that what is 
needed is better housing, more adequate 
medical care and opportunities to pro- 
vide education in accord with the tal- 
ents and inclinations of the children. 
But, whatever such analysis might show, 
it would enable us to discuss the prob- 
lem of wage more realistically and to 
offer suggestions for social reform which 
would have a high degree of political 
and social acceptability. 


Concluding this introduction to Mr. 
Kirwan’s discussion, I seize the oppor- 
tunity of wishing all the collaborators, 
friends and readers of SOCIAL ORDER 
the blessings of the Christmas season. 
The priests of the Institute of Social 
Order will number high among their 
petitions at the altar of their Christmas 
Masses the prayer that the peace which 
surpasseth all understanding will be 
yours in rich abundance during the 
coming year. 

In thanking—and in no routine 
fashion—all our friends for their inter- 
est and generous support in the past, 
I am urged by the Managing Editor 
to call your attention to the envelope 
bound with this issue. Offering special 
introductory subscriptions, its use 
would enable socIAL ORDER to reach a 
wider audience and so increase its influ- 
ence. 

Leo C. Brown, S.J. 
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Novelties in 
Wage Theory 


J. R. KIRWAN 


ON THE suBJECT of the Living Wage 
the problem has always been how to 
reconcile two principles: 

A. That men performing like serv- 
ices have a claim to like remuneration 
on the ground that the employer owes a 
value equivalent to that which he has 
received. 

B. That men with unlike family re- 
sponsibilities have claims to unlike in- 
comes on the ground that their needs 
are unlike. 

To this problem there have been tra- 
ditionally two lines of answer: 

1. That the equivalent of a man’s 
work is, at a minimum, a single raan’s 
needs, any balance for actual needs to 
be provided from allowances. 

2. That the equivalent is a married 
man’s needs. 

Since, however, the needs of married 
men vary with the varying sizes of their 
families, this second position in turn 
breaks into three lines: 

a. The needs to be considered are 
those of the largest family. 

b. The needs to be considered are 
those of the “normal” family, those of 





Mr. Kirwan teaches Economics at the Cath- 
olic Workers’ College, a private Hall of 
the University of Oxford. 
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extraordinarily large families being met 
by allowances. 

c. The needs to be considered are the 
actuarially prospective needs of a youth 
who will almost certainly marry but is 
as yet uncommitted to matrimony. 

These exhaust all the possibilities. 

Solution 1 virtually disappeared from 
discussion many years ago; it was resur- 
rected in the Annual Social Justice 
Statement, “Standard of Living,” a 
statement authorized by the Australian 
bishops on September 5, 1954." There is 
what appears to be a variant of it ar- 
gued by His Excellency, Francois Char- 
riére, Bishop of Lausanne, Geneva and 
Fribourg in his Lenten Pastoral for 
1956.” 

Solution 2a has hardly ever been de- 
fended seriously. Solution 2b can be 
called the traditional teaching on the 
subject although it has never been uni- 
versally accepted. Solution 2c is ably 
defended by Professor Michael P. Fog- 
arty in a recent booklet. 

The question at issue is not whether 
or not heads of families shall receive 


1 See Catholic Mind, 52 (December, 1954), 
pp. 745-56. 

? See Edward Duff, S.J. “The Living Wage: 
A Further Note.” sociAL ORDER, 7 (Febru- 
ary, 1957) pp. 77-86. 
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what they need to fulfill their respon- 
sibilities —- nobody denies that they 
should—but from whom they should 
receive it and by reason of what moral 
virtue. 


The Australian Statement suggests 
that the value of a wage-earner’s serv- 
ices is only sufficient to support the 
wage-earner himself.” The wage due in 
commutative justice is an individual 
living wage, it is said. The argument 
offered is a poor one: all wage-earners 
are entitled to equal pay for equal serv- 
ice rendered; but employers cannot pay 
every man enough to support a large 
family; therefore, the wage must leave 
every family, even the childless, un- 
provided for. Nothing is left for a wife 
and children. When a woman marries a 
wage-earner, she must henceforth de- 
pend not upon the man who has en- 
dowed her with his worldly goods but 
upon his employer and others of the 
well-to-do who alone have the means 
to provide for her and for her children. 

It is to be noted that the Australian 
Statement applies this doctrine of abso- 
lute dependence upon charity only to 
the wage-earners. All others—profes- 
sional men and traders as well as em- 
ployers—are assumed to be able to pro- 
vide for their own families. 


Individual Wage 

The burden of this argument is that 
the social function of a man’s labor- 
power is to provide for his own in- 


dividual needs. His dependents must 
be maintained out of property and en- 
trepreneurial incomes and, since he is 
neither a property owner nor an entre- 
preneur, the workingman’s dependents 
must depend upon the income of others. 


* Op. eit., 9. 75. 
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This position implies either that such 
dependence is normal or that the wage 
system is in itself unjust. The Popes 
have condemned the second assumption. 
We are left, then, with the implication 
that the value of a man’s work is not 
sufficient to provide for the needs of a 
normal family. 


It might be answered that the Aus- 
tralian Statement cannot possibly have 
been intended to advance such a propo- 
sition. Perhaps it was intended as noth- 
ing more than an essay in the patching 
of a disordered society.‘ I have consid- 
erable sympathy with that view. The 
only possible alternative interpretation 
of this document is that the fotal value 
of labor services is enough to maintain 
the wage-earning class in its entirety— 
men, women and children—and that it 
is the function of the employers to share 
this sum according to needs. Such a 
proposition would be even more out- 
rageous than the first. At the best such 
a claim on the part of the employers 
would be monumental arrogance. It 
might not unreasonably be labelled 
theft. The employer takes from the 
single man to give to the married man. 
On what authority? 


The Australian Statement offers no 
way out of the difficulty which lies in 
the path of the individual wage doc- 


* This has been suggested by Dr. J. Newman 
in Christus Rex, July, 1956, pp. 240 ff. 
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trine, viz., the source from which come 
the allowances paid to married men 
for their dependents. Like every other 
attempt that has been made to defend 
the individual wage doctrine it allo- 
cates to property and entrepreneurship 
more than their due share of the joint 
proceeds of capital, labor and enter- 
prise.” 

The Australian Statement and Bishop 
Charriére’s pastoral both place great 
emphasis on an address of Pope Pius 
XII on September 20, 1949.° There are, 
as I read it, two key passages in this 
allocution: 

1. If we look at the family from God’s 

point of view we are forced necessarily to 

return to the one principle of an honest 
solution: to employ all our means to put 
the family into a condition where it can 


look after itself and at the same time 
bring forward its own contribution to the 
common good. 

2. Naturally, also, this is the right place to 
call attention to the need for more atten- 
tion being paid to the needs of large fam- 
ilies [families chargées d’enfants]—reduc- 
tions of taxes, granting of subsidies and 
of allowances—things which must not be 
looked upon as pure gifts but rather as a 
small payment for the most valuable serv- 
ice which the family, and particularly the 
large family, renders to society. 


The Australian Statement makes men- 
tion only of the second passage. 

It seems to me that we do wrong 
to ignore the insistence of Pope Pius 
XII that the family should be “in a con- 
dition where it can look after itself.” 
When the family must as a matter of 
course look to the state for subsidies 
to provide for its ordinary daily needs, 


It might be added that not only is the 
syllogism noted above a fair specimen of 
the argumentation of the Australian State- 
ment but also that its emotive use of lan- 
guage is fitted more for the political party 
platform than for the study. 


® Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 1949, p. 551. 
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it is in no condition to do this; “still 
less,” to quote from the same papal 
speech, is the family able “to take its 
place as a living member of an organic 
society.” I suggest that it is naive to 
expect the institution of the family to 
survive such treatment and remain 
healthy, capable of functioning as a 
maker of “men .. . each of whom—at 
his own place and in his own way—is 
a person conscious of his own responsi- 
bilities and of his own views.’” 

It would seem that it was largely 
awareness of this fact which led to thz 
writing of the 1956 Lenten Pastoral 
of Bishop Charriére. His Excellency’s 
letter takes as its key the same passage 
from the Pope’s 1949 speech as was 
taken by the Australian Statement but, 
whereas the latter declaration argues 
that family allowances are due in social 
justice, the Swiss letter concludes that 
they are due in commutative justice. 


The argument of Bishop Charriére 
might be summarized as follows: 

Because family men and bachelors 
perform like labor services for their 
employers, they are entitled to like re- 
wards from them. If the family man 
is paid more than the bachelor, justice 
(which supposes equality) is violated. 
The solution that the wage due alike 
to bachelor and married man is equal 
at a minimum to the necds of a “nor- 
mal” family is unacceptable. This is 
so because men with more children 
than the “normal” number will have to 


* Pius XII 1944 Christmas Message. Catholic 
Mind, 43 (February, 1945), p. 62. 
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depend upon charity for the extra ex- 
pense and this would be inconsistent 
with the “categorical statement in the 
papal documents that the family wage 
[la rétribution familiale] of the worker 
is due in strict justice.” 


The passage cited from Pius XII’s 
1949 speech provides the solution to 
the dilemma. Fathers of families are 
to receive a family wage but “not whol- 
ly from the same employer.” The Bish- 
op of Fribourg writes: “The whole so- 
ciety, inasmuch as the family does it 
a service, is responsible for making up 
whatever the main employer is unable 
to give.” His Excellency continues: 


One is forced to conclude that the educa- 
tion of children is a task which merits 
payment just like the labor service ren- 
dered by the employee or the employer in 
their own private enterprises. There is 
really a question here of a payment due 
in strict justice [d’une indemnité, d’un 
geste de justice stricte] when the whole 
society joins in recompensing the father 
of a large family for the social services 
which this family. renders. 


Aware, no doubt, that this will be 
thought strange doctrine, the bishop re- 
turns to the point and emphasizes it: 


The family wage of the worker, whatever 
it might be, is due in strict justice, that is 
to say, in the justice which governs an 
exchange, commutative justice, which 
obliges to restitution if it is not satisfied. 
Commutative justice, that of exchange, as 
the word itself shows, supposes that a pay- 
ment is made for a service or some ob- 
ject which is rightly owned and is being 
exchanged. Although the pay he receives 
is proportional to the number of his chil- 
dren, however many of them there may 
be, the worke. will know that there is no 
question of assistance but only of an ex- 
change for the services which he renders 
the trade and the whole country by raising 
worthily the children whom Providence 
has given into his care. 


The bishop’s solution, therefore, is to 
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pay a man first for the labor service 
he renders his employer (a private debt 
of commutative justice obliging the 
employer) and second for his procrea- 
tive and educational service to civil 
society (a public debt of commutative 
justice binding the community). 


Pope Misunderstood 


Much might be said about this solu- 
tion. First, since Bishop Charriére 
bases his argument on it, let us look 
again at the key passage in Pius XII’s 
1949 speech. Bishop Charriére rests his 
case on the Pope’s use of the word “in- 
demnité.” The original French speech 
as reported in the Acta has“. . . comme 
une indemnité trés modeste duc au serv- 
ice social de la premicre valeur que rend 
la famille, surtout la famille nombreuse.” 
Now, the word “indemnité’ does not 
necessarily connote an obligation of 
commutative justice. The French speak, 
for example, of “indemnité de chom- 
age” —- unemployment compensation. 
Again, what are we to make of “une 
indemnité trés modeste?” This is not 
the language of commutative justice. 
It was to avoid such misunderstanding 
as the use of the word “indemnity” 
might give rise to that I preferred to 
translate the phrase as “a small pay- 
ment.” It seems to me that this con- 
veys better the Pope’s meaning, which 
might be paraphrased as: “Do not flat- 
ter yourselves that you are condescend- 
ing to the large families: on the con- 
trary, they are helping you.” 

Furthermore, the passage from the 
papal address lists methods of helping 
large families—“reductions of taxes, 
granting of subsidies and of allowances” 
—none of which has ever previously 
been thought to be a matter of commu- 
tative justice. 
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The weakness of the textual support 
for Bishop Charriére’s argument is mir- 
rored in its internal structure. He has 
not asked whence the means to pay 
fathers and mothers of children for 
their services as providers of “sources 
of energy” are to come. The state has 
no resources of its own. All it has must 
come from taxation. Though Bishop 
Charriére does not make the point ex- 
plicitly, it would seem to be a neces- 
sary part of his argument that the wage 
due from employer to workman at a 
minimum in commutative justice is suf- 
ficient only for a single man. It would 
follow that a married workman would 
lack the means to pay a “family wage” 
tax. 


The tax receipts must come, there- 
fore, from the employers and the inde- 
pendent members of society—the prop- 
erty owners and the entrepreneurs. 
Bishop Charriére puts himself into the 
same situation as do the Australian 
bishops. 


As Bishop Charriére himself points 
out, Commutative justice is a matter 


of exchange. Here what is being ex- 
changed is a man’s labor power on the 
one hand and the wage paid in virtue 
of the labor contract of service on the 
other. Since this wage is a single man’s 
wage, it follows that all the product 
in excess of this wage under this con- 
tract of service belongs in commuta- 
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tive justice to the property owner and 
to the entrepreneur. 


To escape from having to make 
wives and children of wage-earners de- 
pend upon the charity of their employ- 
ers, Bishop Charriére has to posit a tacit 
contract of procreative service by 
which wage-earners breed and rear 
workers to maintain the supply of la- 
bor “bien formé.” 1 must confess to an 
intense distaste for this teaching. The 
Bishop of Fribourg is arguing that a 
form of society is normal and to be 
sought after in which the bulk of the 
product of man’s industry belongs in 
commutative justice in the first place 
to the entrepreneurs and the owners of 
property, who owe subsistence to wage- 
earners’ wives and children only be- 
cause the families of these wage-earners 
perform a service for their benefit. For, 
(let us not delude ourselves) where the 
property owners pay the taxes out of 
which the family stipends are met, they 
are the state. 


Insoluble Dilemma 


Let us examine the alternative. 
Wage-earners receive benefits from the 
new supplies of labor forthcoming from 
families, so the tacit contract of serv- 
ice between fathers of families and so- 
ciety is with them as well as with the 
employing and property owning sec- 
tions. Therefore, they too as members 
of society owe a debt in commutative 
justice to the heads of families. But 
they have not (such is the supposition) 
the means to pay this debt out of 
their labor-service earnings. Their 
wealthier neighbors would have to meet 
their charges; thus, they are dependent 
upon charity. 
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There is one way out of the impasse. 
The bishop speaks with approval of 
those who have helped promote the idea 
of assuring large enough incomes for 
families “‘whether it be by means of a 
truly sufficient basic wage or of family 
allowances.” 


This is an obscure passage. It comes 
after the end of his theoretical argu- 
ment and opens the discussion of its 
practical consequences. The bishop can- 
not intend a “truly sufficient basic 
wage” to mean a wage large enough 
for even the largest family and one to 
be paid to every man, for this is by im- 
plication denied by his thesis. Could 
he possibly mean a wage large enough 
to maintain a single man and leave sur- 
plus enough to cover his tax contribu- 
tions to the family allowance funds? 
I advance this suggestion with consider- 
able hesitation for there is nothing else 
in the pastoral to support it, except of 
course, the bishop’s vagueness as to the 
manner in which the labor service wage 
is to be determined. 


The really crucial question, as to how 
we are to judge what in fact an em- 
ployer owes to a workman in return 
for the workman’s labor service, is 
never directly asked. Bishop Charriére’s 
view appears to me to imply that the 
minimum wage due in strict justice 
from employer to employee in virtue of 
the contract of service is a single man’s 
maintenance. It is, however, just 
plausible that he intends a wage suf- 
ficient also to meet the same workman’s 
debt of commutative justice to his 
child-rearing fellow-employee. 


If this be so, Bishop Charriére’s solu- 
tion might be made consistent in prac- 
tice, though not in principle, with that 
advanced by Professor Michael P. Fo- 
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garty in his booklet Family Allowances." 
Bishop Charriére does, however, give 
much more power to the state than does 
Mr. Fogarty. 

Fogarty Argument 

Professor Fogarty’s view is that it is 
commutative justice which rules the 
wage bargain between employer and 
employed and that, as a result, equiva- 
lent labor services must be rewarded 
with equal pay. In line with the “nor- 
mal” family theory, he agrees that the 
wage due in commutative justice is a 
family living wage, one which does not 
vary with the number of children a man 
might have to support. Where he differs 
is in his view of how the “normal” fam- 
ily is to be measured. It can be seen 
that the Australian Statement contra- 
dicts flatly all that Professor Fogarty 
stands for. 

The purpose of wage-labor, Professor 
Fogarty argues, is the support of the 
wage-earners and their families. In a 
properly organized society the value of 
all labor service hired for wages must 
be enough to support the wage-earners 
and their dependents. It follows that 
the total wage-bill must in commuta- 
tive justice be at least the equivalent 
of maintaining them. He argues further 
that the value of each man’s service 
must be equal at a minimum to his 
needs, these including the needs of his 
family. (He would, of course, allow, as 
does Pius XI in Quadragesimo Anno, 
for such contributions to family in- 
come as wife and children might rea- 
sonably be expected to make.) The 
problem he seeks to solve is how to pro- 
vide for equal pay for equal labor serv- 
ice rendered, give each man an income 
for his labor service large enough to 


8 Catholic Social Guild, 120 Woodstock Road, 
Oxford, 1956, 6d. 
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meet his actual family needs and yet 
exact from the employer no more than 
what he owes in commutative justice. 


Professor Fogarty contrasts the needs 
of the whole working class, these being 
needs which call for satisfaction now, 
with the needs of any one man, these 
being the needs which might call for 
satisfaction over his whole life. The 
value created by the whole body of 
wage-earners by their labor services 
must be at any one time at least equal 
to their actual needs at that time, but 
this is not likely to be true of any in- 
dividual worker. The individual will 
produce enough during his life to cover 
the needs he might expect to have dur- 
ing his life; it is unlikely, however, that 
daily earnings and daily needs will ever 
coincide. 

It is unlikely also that actual life- 
time earnings will just suffice for actual 
lifetime needs. The coincidence is be- 
tween prospective earnings and pros- 
pective needs. While men’s actual needs 
will differ as their lives unfold, their 
actuarially prospective needs at the 
commencement of their careers will be 
equal. There is a regularity of events 
which makes possible reliable forecasts. 
The average expectation of life at any 
age and the chances of falling victim 
to any particular type of accident or 
disease can be forecast within narrow 
margins of error. Marriage-rates and 
birth-rates can be forecast fairly re- 
liably, into the near future at any rate. 
Though no man knows what his fate 
will be, the social statistician can lay 
odds against any particular event oc- 
curring in his life. It is this that makes 
possible that peculiar form of book- 
making called insurance. 

If, therefore, a man is to earn enough 
to provide for himself and his family, 
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his wage must suffice to pay the pre- 
miums necessary to insure him against 
the generally calculable but individually 
unknown contingencies of life. Each 
man will receive the same wage as his 
fellows doing like work and will pay a 
substantial premium into an insurance 
fund. Out of this fund will be paid all 
the extra money he may need for mar- 
riage, children, sickness, etc., as and 
when he needs it. In this way, the total 
wages paid out for labor service meet 
all the needs of every member of the 
wage-earning class and yet no wage- 
earner receives anything which is not 
due to him in commutative justice. 
Anything paid out by the insurance 
fund is paid in virtue of a contract of 
insurance and so is due in commutative 
justice. 


Employers’ Duties 

If employers pay enough in wages 
for the support of the whole wage- 
earning class, the wage-system will be 
serving its social purpose. Since the 
standard of living is determined by the 
productivity of labor and will rise as 
productivity rises, the employers will 
also be paying all they can be asked to 
pay. So far as the employers are con- 
cerned, social justice does not enter. 
Social justice comes in as the virtue 
which binds the wage-earners, through 
their associations, to set up and operate 
the insurance funds without which the 
wage system will not be able to per- 
form its social function.” It might be 
added that where men fail to insure, 
the state has the right, and probably 


® Here I would differ with Mr. Fogarty. It 
seems to me that the virtue here in ques- 
tion is that of prudence, since each man 
is looking primarily not to the common 
good but to the future satisfaction of his 


own needs. One insures against having 
children just as one would against any 
other contingency. 
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also the duty, to make them do so. The 
duty of making provision for families 
never falls upon the employers. They 
do their share when they pay wages in 
such amount as, when pooled, will meet 
all the actual requirements of the wage- 
earning class. 

The ingenuity of this solution is 
much to be admired. Mr. Fogarty pro- 
vides a family living wage, due in vir- 
tue of labor service, without either 
making wage-earners’ wives and chil- 
dren dependent on charity or without 
involving wage-earners in dubious con- 
tracts of procreative service with so- 
ciety at large. There is equal pay for 
equal labor service rendered and yet 
every man can provide of his own for 
whatever family size may be his. 


Author's Reservations 

There are some aspects of Professor 
Fogarty’s case about which I am not so 
happy. He abolishes charity from the 
wage-earning scene. He argues that 
the wages paid should be sufficient to 
meet all the needs of wage-earners, even 
to the provision of university education 
for children of wage-earners bright 
enough to profit by it. This seems to 
me to be going too far. There seems to 
be much in Q.A. which is consistent 
only with the view that there are some 
extraordinary needs which call for sat- 
isfaction from sources other than the 
family wage. For this view I find sup- 
port also in the much-quoted speech of 
Pope Pius XII in 1949. “Reductions of 
taxes, granting of subsidies and of al- 
lowances” do not look like contractual 
payments out of insurance funds. 

The famous Lille Letter*® calls such 


104.A.S. 1929, p. 501. The text is translated 


in M. D. R. Leys, European Catholics and 
the Social Question. Catholie Social Guild, 
Oxford, 1943. 
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payments works of great charity as 
well as of social justice. This is the 
view taken by Father von Nell-Breun- 
ing in his great commentary on Q.A.: 
“The Pope considers these allocations as 
something that is added to the wages 
(compensation for work).” They “‘cer- 
tainly do not constitute a part of the 
compensation for work and have noth- 
ing to do with the equivalent of per- 
formed work.” Fr. Nell-Breuning al- 
lows that the Pope in Q.A. is primarily 
concerned with “makeshifts, crutches 
rendering valuable service as long as we 
are unable to walk without them,” 
tolerable only as long as “it is believed 
impossible to provide all adult workers 
with wages sufficient for the support of 
a family.” The question arises whether 
Pope Pius XII in 1949 was talking of 
stop-gaps. Both the Australian State- 
ment and the Swiss pastoral letter take 
it for granted that he is speaking of 
something normal, not of something 
made necessary by defects in society. 
Mr. Fogarty’s answer would be that 
anything provided for the family other- 
wise than in payment for the father’s 
labor service is a stop-gap. 


Ever since I first read Father Nell- 
Breuning’s work more than 20 years 
ago I have taken it for granted that he 
subscribed to the commonly accepted 
view that the wage due at a minimum 
in strict justice in normal circumstances 
is that which will provide decent com- 
fort for a “normal” family. I am sur- 
prised to find on rereading him that this 
is by no means clear. He speaks of al- 
lowances for a “‘larger” family and says 
that “every worker should receive 


“Reorganization of Social Economy. Bruce, 


Milwaukee, 1936, p. 181. 
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wages sufficient for family expenses, ir- 
respective of whether or not he has a 
family.” This looks like the “normal” 
family doctrine but then the German 
Jesuit continues: 
Rightly understood and adjusted, a family 
wage makes allowances superfluous, though 
assistance may be required when family 
expenses exceed the usual level, which is 
true of unusually large families over a 
period of several years, and may happen 
in case of illness, accidents, etc. The stan- 
dard must take care of ordinary conditions 
and special provisions must be made for 
extraordinary occurrences. Here, too, the 
most obvious road is, aside from Chris- 
tian charity in instances of sickness and 
accidents, to enable the worker to make 
savings that can be used for the unfore- 
seen and will permit him to protect him- 
self by suitable insurance. This we must 
always consider the natural procedure 
while social insurance and allotments are 
merely a last resource.** 
This looks to be consistent with Pro- 
fessor Fogarty’s view. It is not clear, 
however, whether Father Nell-Breun- 
ing would regard a larger than usual 
family as a contingency against which 
insurance should be sought. 

The concept of the “normal” family, 
against which both Bishop Charriére 
and Professor Fogarty rebel, is perhaps 
best stated by Dr. Johannes Messner.”® 
The “normal” family is not the average 
family; it is one of a size which permits 
it “really to fulfill its function as the 
cell of society” and this cannot be less 
than three and may be four children. 
At any one time only a minority of 
families will have three or four chil- 
dren; and indeed only a minority of 
families grow to just that size and no 
larger. We can without difficulty agree 
with Bishop Charriére when he finds 


137bid., pp. 181-2. 
18Social Ethics. Herder, Saint Louis, 1949, 
pp. 308-9. 
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the concept artificial. It seems to mé 
that there is no escape from this artifi- 
ciality except by way of the proposals 
of Professor Fogarty. 

We do not expect to find blue-prints 
for the reform of society in papal docu- 
ments. It would not, therefore, be a 
valid criticism of Professor Fogarty’s 
scheme that there is no mention of it in 
an encyclical or papal allocution. There 
is a passage in Q.A. (72) prescribing 
that “‘social justice demands that re- 
forms be introduced without delay, 
which will guarantee such a [family] 
wage to every adult workingman.” 
Professor Fogarty’s scheme might well 
be held to be just such a reform. It 


must be examined on its merits. 


\ 377 
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I must confess to a feeling of revul- 
sion—I put it no higher than that—at 
the idea of ensuring against having chil- 
dren as one would insure against having 
a broken leg. Again, though the ac- 
tuarial chances of getting married can 
be worked out, I do not see that mar- 
riage (which is of its essence a con- 
sciously willed act) can be a fit subject 
for insurance. Apart from this, all that 
I can set against Mr. Fogarty’s plan is 
a feeling that it asks for a somewhat 
more far-reaching reform to the wage 
system than is called for. Opinion must 
be tentative. Professor Fogarty has 
brought a novel idea to shake up our 
thinking. 

My hesitations and doubts about his 
principle of insurance does not prevent 
my whole-hearted agreement with his 
scheme as a practical means of insur- 
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ing that wages and needs are brought 
into a proper relationship with each 
other. It is irresponsible to claim that 
the minimum wage due in commutative 
justice from the employer to his em- 
ployees must be large enough to cover 
the expenses of the normal family when 
those costs are at their peak. It is nor- 
mal to save before marriage and at the 
peak of family costs to dissave, if only 
to the extent of not making good the 
wear and tear which children will im- 
pose on household fittings and furniture. 
Unless a couple do save, they must ex- 
pect to suffer a fall in living standards 
as their family grows. 


Savings Needed 


The wage-earning section of the pop- 
ulation, however, has not acquired the 
habit of saving. It seems to me that the 
public authority is well within its 
rights if it compels young people to 
make provision for the marriage which 
the vast majority of them will make 
and for the children with which they 
will almost certainly be blessed. Savings 
funds need not be and probably should 
not be run by the government but the 
government might well compel young 
people to pay a proportion of their earn- 
ings into a fund. Mr. Fogarty would 
call these insurance premiums; I would 
be content to call them savings contri- 
butions. 

When young people married, they 
could draw upon the fund to help pro- 
vide for setting up a home.“ As their 


14The savings plan is designed to prevent im- 
providence before marriage. It is not in- 
tended to prevent improvident marriages, 
except to the extent that public opinion 
might come to frown on them as it does 
not do now. I do not see that people can 
be prevented from marrying because the 
public authority thinks their savings in- 
sufficient. 
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children come, their payments to the 
fund would diminish. When the family 
reached “normal” size, payments to the 
fund would cease. As some families 
grow above normal size, they would be- 
gin to need extra help. This assistance 
could be provided in part from the 
surpluses to the credit of the unmarried 
and of the married with none or few 
children and partly from contributions 
from the more well-to-do sections of 
the community. This would make the 
larger family to some extent dependent 
on charity. I do not myself see that 
there is any valid ground for objection 
on that score. Much could be done for 
large families, simply by adjusting tax 
rates to aid them, particularly by elimi- 
nating taxes on articles of family con- 
sumption. There is no reason why par- 
ents of large families should not be 
made to feel that they are entitled to 
help because their extra need arises from 
their doing something of enormous 
value to the community. (This is dif- 
ferent from saying that they must be 
paid for doing it.) 

The concept of the normal family is 
certainly artificial. Unless—to repeat— 
we are prepared to accept Professor 
Fogarty’s plan of insurance, we cannot 
find any way of avoiding the use of the 
idea. 


Basic Assumption 

It is sometimes objected that the doc- 
trine of the family wage assumes that 
employers are capable of paying such a 
wage and that this remains to be proved. 
It is true that Father Nell-Breuning has 
argued that the obligation to pay a 
family wage to all adult workers is ab- 
solute only in social justice, condi- 
tional in commutative justice.” The 


15Op. cit., p. 178. 
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wage due is the equivalent in value of 
the labor service rendered. Where this 
sum is less than is required to maintain 
a normal family (or, in Mr. Fogarty’s 
scheme, less than is required to pay the 
necessary insurance premiums), social 
justice demands that reforms be under- 
taken which will raise it to the neces- 
sary extent. 

There is danger here of getting into 
a circular argument. The standards of 
living appropriate to properly conducted 
family life are themselves a function of 
the level of productivity of labor in the 
society; and it is on the productivity of 
labor that the wages of labor depend. 
There is no reason to suppose that in 
Western societies where employment 
levels are high and trade unions are 
active labor receives less than its eco- 
nomic price. Nor is there any reason 
to suppose that in relatively wealthy 
societies like the United States and 
Great Britain this economic price is less 
than would suffice to maintain a “nor- 
mal” family in decent comfort. 

The fact remains that many families, 
even quite small ones, do feel that they 
are being deprived. It is pointless to 
tell these families that their “poverty” 
would be undreamed-of wealth to an 
Indian or to an Italian family. Judged 
by the standards of the society in which 
they live, lower-income families in Brit- 
ain and the United States are often 
deemed poor. 

The reason for this is that the ac- 
cepted standards of living are set by the 
expenditures of childless couples and 
the unmarried. At any one time these 
people form the majority of the popula- 
tion. Such standards cannot be main- 
tained when family burdens grow; the 
result is a sense of deprivation. To seek 
to escape from this by demanding ever 
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higher wage levels is useless. Money 
wages are forced up and prices go up 
with them. Families are no better off 


in the end. 


Professor Fogarty’s idea provides an 
escape from this. When the unmarried 
are compelled to make provision for 
marriage, they will not have available 
the wide margin above present needs 
which leads to the setting of false 
standards. Once such standards are out 
of the way, we shall be better able to 
judge whether the economy is achieving 
the satisfaction of primary needs. 


False Standards 


When such a reform has been un- 
dertaken, I cannot believe that the 
worth of the labor service of a normal 
adult man to a reasonably efficient em- 
ployer will be found to be less than 
enough to maintain a family in decent 
comfort. In view of the relatively high 
productivity of labor in the United 
States and Great Britain, the onus of 
proof surely lies upon those who hold 
the contrary. Where particular in- 
stances might be found—and some will 
be found—measures can be taken to put 
things right. Such measures will usually 
take the form of helping men to move 
out of overcrowded occupations or of 
freeing trades from undue burdens. The 


overbearing consideration remains that 


standards are largely relative. No 
economy produces enough to maintain 
families at the level at which unen- 
cumbered wage-earners will choose to 
live; nevertheless, families will feel de- 
prived when they find that they cannot 
live at that level. When the unen- 
cumbered are prevented from setting 
false standards, the families will find 


that, after all, they are comfortably off. 
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Are Labor Schools 


WILLIAM J. SMITH, S.J. 


Catholic Institutes of Industrial Re- 
lations fall into the category of Social 
Action. The movement got its start 
about 20 years ago under the more gen- 
eral title of Catholic Labor Schools. 
Some 40 such organizations are still 
functioning. As intimated in their 
title, industrial relations are studied in 
the light of Catholic social teaching. 

In recent years, opinions have been 
expressed questioning the further use- 
fulness or suitability of this type of 
social adult education. Criticism varies 
according to the viewpoint and experi- 
ence of the one complaining. Particular 
local circumstances may add a personal 
twist or tint to the judgment of either 
the critic or the champion of the move- 
ment. 

Anyone familiar with this type of 
work will readily concede that Catholic 
Institutes of Industrial Relations have 
not in the past and are not today realiz- 
ing their full potential. Anticipated 
aims have not fully materialized. Far 
less have these organizations reached the 
ideal which some critics, less familiar 
with their nature and function, assume 
should be the fruit of their activities. 


Father Smith is Director of St. Peter’s 
Institute of Industrial Relations, Jersey 
City, N. J. 
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To discuss the subject sensibly we 
should draw a dividing line immediately 
between a preconceived “ideal” of 
Catholic social action and a “practical 
aim” circumscribed by actual existing 
conditions. 

We presume there would be mutual 
agreement among those interested in the 
subject that the “ideal” embraces the 
objective of forming Catholic leaders in 
the respective environments in which 
they live and work. The term “an 
elite” is commonly used to express that 
ideal. Confusion and controversy, how- 
ever, can result from the lack of defini- 
tion. 

If by an elite is meant ‘‘a small group 
of men or women, intensely trained in 
the social teachings of the Church, with 
some theology and apologetics and with 
at least a general appreciation of cul- 
tural things, art, music, etc., so as to 
be able to hold their own in any com- 
pany”—if that is what is meant and 
envisioned as “elite,” I would state flatly 
that Catholic Institutes of Industrial 
Relations are neither equipped for nor 
pointed toward the formation of leaders 
with that sort of background. The 
movement by its nature and in its de- 
velopment has been confined to one 
specific area in the social action field. 
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Wanted: More Realistic Appraisers 


It concentrates its attention on the 
moral and social aspects of industrial 
relations. The effort to segregate both 
subject matter and student from other 
forms of social action is deliberate. The 
need for a specialized approach is based 
on the simple assumption that people 
with common interests and problems 
should be kept together. 

The School or Institute endeavors to 
adapt its program to the realities con- 
fronting it, to work with the tools at 
hand, to be content with raising the 
sights of those who seek its service just 
one notch above what they had been 
previous to participation in the pro- 
gram.’ To inspire, counsel and alert the 
potential leader to take a more active 
part in the occupational group of which 
he is a member is a basic postulate of 
Institute work. It strives particularly 
to orient his thinking away from the 
pitfalls of false individualism to the 
broader and healthier plane of a genuine 
social awareness. 

The student is an adult man or 
woman from the ranks of the trade 
unions or of management. The pro- 
gram presupposes that a hundred facets 


' See Maurice Barrenechea, S.J., ‘Where the 
Catholic Labor School Stands,” SocIAL OR- 
DER, (May, 1956) 222-224. 
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of influence have already left their im- 
print upon the participant’s character 
and personality. It does not pretend to 
be the prime and plenary source of for- 
mation. It recognizes the fact that by 
far the majority of its students are ma- 
ture men and women, many burdened 
with the responsibilities of family life 
as well as vocational duties. Participa- 
tion is an indication of initiative; perse- 
verence over a period of one to five 
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years or more is proof of potential lead- 
ership. Few attend without a sacrifice 
of some kind. The hope of super-im- 
posing an ideal program on a reluctant 
adult audience remains in the realm of 
theory. Experience is a harsh task- 
master. The anticipated neophytes will 
not be there to share in the fruits of 
an idealism unrelated to their daily lives. 

The Institute is satisfied to keep the 
fires of the Faith burning in the souls 
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of those who come in contact with it 
while at the same time deepening and 
widening the student’s appreciation of 
the social mission of the Church to 
whatever degree is within his grasp. A 
nucleus for more intensive formation is 
often available. Time, however, ties the 
hands of the Institute Director: he has 
only 24 hours in his day. 

The administrative aim of Institutes 
of Industrial Relations is to strike a bal- 
ance between an effective teaching of 
the principles of Catholic philosophy 
and a necessary knowledge of the prac- 
tical elements in industrial life; it 
strives to make the principles palatable 
and the practices possible. Even if a 
theoretically higher ideal could be in- 
troduced, it is quite possible that more 
would be lost than gained by discard- 
ing the traditional “mixed course” pro- 
gram. Basic to the concept of the “for- 
mation of an elite” is the small unit or 
cell technique. Essential to the Insti- 
tute apostolate, on the other hand, is 
the necessity of relatively larger num- 
bers, of expanding into related fields, of 
immediate contact with the already ex- 
isting and far-flung problems of our 
industrial society. 


Varied Activities 

Once a Catholic Institute of Indus- 
trial Relations has been established on a 
sound footing over a period of years, 
classroom work becomes merely one 
item in its round of activities. It takes 
on the character of an institution whose 
influence spreads out in a dozen differ- 
ent directions. Merely to mention one: 
The Institute becomes a springboard for 
the Director to engage in conferences of 
all kinds, to lecture, to write, to par- 
ticipate in many related phases of the 
social apostolate; to take advantage of 
opportunities, the doors of which would 
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not be open to him had not his reputa- 
tion and the nature of his work been 
made known through the medium of 
the Catholic labor school movement. 
Two specific, but widely-distant types 
of activity might be cited. Father 
Philip Carey, S.J., Director of the 
Xavier Labor School in New York City, 
for instance, engages in as much pas- 
toral work among his “sand hogs” and 
other groups as many a priest assigned 
to parochial work in a parish. Father 
Dennis Comey, S.J., on the other hand, 
is the accepted “Czar” of the docks of 
Philadelphia. By word and action he 
has put the principles of the social en- 
cyclicals into practice in a way that 
could never have been done had his St. 
Joseph’s College Institute of Industrial 
Relations never come into existence. 
Directors and members of the faculty 
of other Institutes have had equivalent 
experiences, perhaps in a lesser degree, 
in many ways. The first impetus and 
basic inspiration to participate in social 
action have come to hundreds of in- 
structors from an initial contact with 
the work of an Institute. Few, if any, 
had previously enjoyed any special for- 
mation in the ideal order of social ac- 
tion. Similar examples might be cited 
in the experiences of the more alert 
and capable among the students. 


In spite of faults, failings and short- 
comings, I believe it can be said, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that the 
Catholic Institutes of Industrial Rela- 
tions constitute the one instrument of 
social action in this country which has 
succeeded best in making and maintain- 
ing contact with the workers and some 
segments of management, both Catholic 
and non-Catholic. Poor as that contact 
may have been and inadequate as it still 
is, I know of no other agency that has 
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done any better job over the period of 
the past 20 years. If we are to keep 
that contact, improve it and make it 
more effective, we can abandon neither 
the approach that has brought it about 
nor so modify the program as to jeop- 
ardize the potential of the future. 


Triple Criticism 

Nevertheless, we are told that the 
average Institute program is lacking in 
spiritual values, cultural content and in- 
tensive formation of leaders. For the 
sake of argument the triple criticism 
can be conceded and accepted as having 
some merit. It does not tell the whole 
story, however. 

Let us examine the weakest objection 
first, the complaint that the Institutes 
ignore cultural values. I say quite 
bluntly that it would be a woeful mis- 
take to include the so-called cultural 
pursuits in an industrial relations pro- 
gram. If a worker or an employer feels 
the need or the urge to go in for music, 
art (including oil and water painting), 
literature, general history and the like, 
he can pursue these avocations else- 
where. There is hardly a college in the 
country that is not offering a plethora 
of opportunities in adult education for 
those interested in the wider aspects of 
learning. In Texas a Catholic uni- 
versity will teach you how to train 
your dog and instruct your wife in the 
genteel art of making hats. All well 
and good in its place. But that place, I 
contend, is not a Catholic Institute of 
Industrial Relations. You can increase 
the number of registrants by a broad- 
ened “general public” type of curric- 
ulum but in doing so you change the 
whole complexion of the work. Sooner 
or later you just do not have an Insti- 
tute of Industrial Relations. 
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The experienced Institute director, as 
a matter of fact, keeps a close watch on 
his registration and discourages the 
eager beavers who are interested merely 
in taking courses in public speaking, 
effective writing, basic English, rapid 
reading and the like. Those courses are 





looked upon merely as “‘come ons” in- 
cluded in the schedule with the hope of 
drawing the participant to more serious 
and solid subjects directly related to 
social responsibilities and industrial re- 
lations problems. Properly orientated, 
however, supplementary subjects such 
as these serve a very useful and at 
times an essential purpose. 

The spiritual approach and the “‘for- 
mation of an elite” (at least in relation 
to spiritual formation) are interrelated. 
They can be treated as one or as two 
aspects of the same subject. I will dis- 
cuss them separately. 

It is contended that there is a re- 
ligious trend pervading the country to- 
day, that we should, in consequence, 
capitalize on it. “Few people are in- 
terested in the social teachings of the 
Church or economic and social prob- 
lems as such,” the argument runs, “but 
they will talk religion.” It seems to 
some, then that one of the best ways 
to lead the people to the social teach- 
ings is through religion. The suggested 
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methodology would include an under- 
standing of the Mystical Body, for in- 
stance, and discussions of the gospels 
and the liturgy. “Once we have a grasp 
of the Church, of our relationship to 
Christ, then the Church’s position on 
labor and social action in general fits 
into our thinking much easier.” Such 
is the assertion. 


I can neither agree nor disagree total- 
ly with this viewpoint. In a sense it is 
a repetition of the old problem of pri- 
ority: “which comes first, the reforma- 
tion of morals and the rebuilding of 
faith or the reconstruction of the social 
order?” To this supposed dilemma 
Father Nell-Bruening, S.J. replies, 
“Both. To ask the question is tanta- 
mount to asking which is more neces- 
sary for human life—food or air?” 





Whether some form of social action, 
other than the Catholic Institute of In- 
dustrial Relations, can function more 
effectively from the “spiritual angle 
first” technique, I would leave entirely 
to those who are so engaged or who are 
inclined to follow that formula. If in 
their own circumstances and with their 
own specific objectives these apostolic 
leaders can promote both the spiritual 
and social doctrines of the Church in 
that way I would say, “By all means— 
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more power to them and God spee 
their efforts.” 


Double Dissent 

From more than one experience in the 
field of social action, I am convinced 
that it would be a mistake for any In- 
stitute of Industrial Relations even to 
attempt a program based on this as- 
sumption. There are two reasons for 
my dissent. First, the suggested policy 
will not work. Second, even if it did, 
the project would still have to resort to 
the traditional subjects now being 
taught in the Institutes of Industrial 
Relations if the participant is to carry 
out his functions as a leader in his re- 
spective occupational environment. 

Again, to take the second part of our 
reply first, in what area of life do we 
expect the lay apostle, who is, in point 
of fact, a member or an official of a 
union or a man of management, to 
carry on his apostolate? The answer is 
obvious. He is living in a world that 
demands he know something about the 
Taft-Hartley Law, Welfare Benefits, 
Arbitration, Collective Bargaining, In- 
dustrial Psychology, Labor Philosophy, 
Human Relations and related topics. To 
know something about such subjects is 
to know something about the context 
and implication of the papal social en- 
cyclicals because they are, in effect, the 
concrete American implementation of 
principles enunciated in Catholic social 
teaching. To know the techniques of 
his own industrial society, to distinguish 
the proper from the improper use of 
them is a practical step toward promot- 
ing and maintaining right order in in- 
dustrial society. 

No one wants to challenge the fact 
that St. Benedict knew and lived the 
liturgy, that St. Francis of Assisi was 
the soul of charity, that St. Bernard 
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reached the heights of mysticism. I 
doubt, however, that any average Joe 
in an American union would prefer to 
have any of the three as his representa- 
tive at the negotiations table, pounding 
out a collective bargaining contract 
with a hard-fisted employer. 

It would be laboring the obvious to 
restate the proposition that a Christian 
is a citizen of two worlds. His spiritual 
life must be nourished. At the same 
time his economic interests cannot be 
ignored. He is steeped today in a secu- 
laristic environment and surrounded by 
dozens of competing allurements which 
constantly clamor for his time and tal- 
ent. It is an art in itself to offer him 
a balanced program of study which will 
attract and hold his interest in either 
sphere or both spheres. 

The “spiritual approach first” may 
be preferable and more profitable in 
some areas of social action. In my 
humble judgment, it is neither the more 
prudent nor the most practical approach 
in the conducting of a Catholic Insti- 
tute of Industrial Relations. The one 
impression that Institute directors have 
endeavored to avoid over the years has 
been that we are trying to run some 
kind of a Sunday School. The fact that 
the work is promoted by the Church 
and that the sponsoring institution 
often bears a saint’s name in its title 
has been a psychological barrier to cer- 
tain types of potential students, to 
many not-so-bad Catholics, also, as a 
matter of fact. 

The emphasis of our Catholic Insti- 
tutes, both in publicity and promotion, 
has been on the industrial relations and 
union - management aspects of the 
courses. In so far as it has been pos- 
sible and to the degree that it has been 
feasible, however, both the spiritual and 
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the social doctrine of the Church have 
been incorporated into Institute pro- 
grams. Sometimes the doctrine must 
be insinuated. Sometimes it is put out 
under a catchy, non-committal title 
such as “The What and Why of Labor- 
Management Relations.” Sometimes an 
open admission of the nature of the 
course is boldly introduced, such as 
“Christ the Worker—In His Time and 
Ours.” The approach is neither hypo- 
critical nor unnecessary. It is based on 
the time-tested principle “Bring them 
in their door in order to bring them out 
our door.” The subterfuge, if someone 
wishes to call it that, is justified as a 
recognition of reality. 


In Catholic Ireland, as I learned on a 
recent trip, a much more forthright ap- 
peal can be made. In our own country 
we are handicapped, not only by the 
lack of interested, qualified teachers 
who can be both stimulating and in- 
formative, but by a general antipathy 
to the normal academic approach on the 
part of the average American adult. 


Ends and Means 


“Be that as it may,” runs the re- 
joinder, “the Catholic Institute of In- 
dustrial Relations does not (on its own 
admission) hold out hopes for the for- 
mation of a real elite.” Whether the 
movement is to be censured or com- 
mended for that may well be debated. 
What kind of an elite is possible in this 
particular field of action? What kind 
of an elite do we want? Is the forma- 
tion of an elite to be taken as synony- 
mous with formal learning, cultural 
maturity and/or extraordinary sancti- 
ty? Must we necessarily be concerned 
with fine precision tools when perhaps a 
solid old-fashioned hammer may be just 
the instrument that is needed? 
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Every day we see bona fide labor lead- 
ers whose actions are based on the 
simple ideal of true, genuine trade 
unionism putting to shame educated 
and even pious Catholics. It can be 





rightly presumed that the majority of 
these men are acting for the most part 
upon the dictates of their conscience 
and exercising simple, natural virtue. 
It would be futile to try to find any 
trace of an “elite formation” in the 
background or current activities of 
most of them. There is no group in the 
country, nevertheless, who excel them 
in their dedication to an ideal, their 
courageous stand against crime and cor- 
ruption, their zeal for the basic virtues 
of justice and charity, their positive 
and constructive contributions to the 
common good. On the other hand, 
who will deny that great numbers of 
educated Catholics, both clerical and 
lay, lag lamentably behind both the 
Vatican and secular leaders in their 
social attitudes? In the philosophical 
and theological teachings of the Church 
many have been thoroughly trained; 
many are well versed in every phase of 
the spiritual life. An “elite” without a 
doubt. Yet, from the ranks of the “un- 
cultured” and the untutored (both 
Catholic and non-Catholic) have come 
leaders, actionists and molders of opin- 
ion in American life today. 
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In my humble judgment, the most 
practical, the most leveling sentence in 
any of the papal encyclicals is the 
simple statement of Leo XIII, “We 
must look at the world as it really is, 
but look elsewhere for a 
remedy for its ills.” The “elsewhere” 
alluded to, of course, is within the 
Church. It does not necessarily follow, 
however, that men and women who live 
“in the world as it is” will readily ac- 
cept a spiritual program as the first 
door through which they can be led to 
social action. The approach of the social 
encyclicals themselves is not a dogmatic 
one. The appeal is to reason through an 
analysis of false and true philosophies 
and their bearing on the modern world 
rather than to either authority or dog- 
matic teaching. 


we must 


It is my conviction that in endeavor- 
ing to present a practical program of 
thought and action for the normal 
American worker and his counterpart 
in management, both aspects of the 
papal exhortation must be kept in mind. 
The proper balance must be struck as 
far as it is humanly possible. That, in 
a nutshell, is what the Institutes of In- 
dustrial Relations have been endeavor- 
ing to do. 
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Attacks on 
the Supreme Court 


JOHN E. DUNSFORD and RICHARD J. CHILDRESS 


ACCORDING TO an old dictum, it 
makes a difference whose ox is being 
gored. In the past few years the Su- 
preme Court has gored some oxen (plus, 
now and then, a sacred cow), and the 
proof of the proverb lies in the sustained 
attack which has been mounted. The 
common judgment is that contemporary 
criticism of the Court has few parallels 
for scope and intensity in American 
history. 

Disparagement of court decisions is 
not a new phenomenon, of course. 
Criticism of the high Court has flashed 
like summer lightning through the 
nation’s history, and one ordinarily 
need go no further than his favorite 
historical character to find some juicy 
tidbit of invective. Indeed, a case might 
be made against the present expressions 
of pique solely on the grounds of their 
pedestrian tenor. 

Senator William E. Jenner has char- 
acterized the Court’s work as lacking 
“soiid foundation in either legal prin- 
ciples or common sense.” Professor 
Edward S. Corwin has suggested that 
the justices “bone up a little on the 
history of the Constitution before try- 
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ing to remake it.” Journalistic pundits 
have alternatively explained their dis- 
agreement with the Court’s opinions by 
claiming that the justices are sadly de- 
ficient in scholarship, or haven’t had 
sufficient lower court experience to 
function properly on the high bench. 


The unique status of the Court 
makes it a scapegoat for any group in 
our society. Unlike politicians, the Su- 
preme Court cannot be all things to all 
people. The nature of the institution 
impels judgment and decision—the de- 
liberate choice between competing 
claims and theories. And what pleases 
the Civil Liberties Union is apt to wrap 
a fog of gloomy debate around the next 
American Legion convention. 

A focal point of modern tensions, the 
Court is vulnerable to attack from all 
sides. In the important policy questions 
which the Court must decide substan- 
tial group interest can be identified 
with both sides—the losing as well as 
the winning side. The Constitution is 
very often invoked to protect the rights 
claimed by the minority or the unpopu- 
lar side of public issues. It is, thus, 
inevitable that the Court will decide 
against some powerful and vocal groups. 
Just a glance at some of the recent de- 
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cisions which feed the contemporary 
controversies is sufficient to show the 
type of problem with which the Court 
is confronted, and the variety of social 
groups which it has antagonized. 


Cases Reviewed 


Segregationists and state rights groups 
are still smarting from the 1954 opinion 
of the Supreme Court in Brown v. 
Board of Education of Topeka [347 
U.S. 483] which held the racial segre- 
gation of students in public schools to 
be a violation of the equal protection 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. 
Some of the attacks were of the emo- 
tional sort, including the perennial 
question, “would you like your sister to 
marry a Negro?” Others reached for 
the cloak of constitutional respectabili- 
ty with claims that the Fourteenth 
Amendment had never been properly 
ratified, that the Court failed to follow 
its own prior decisions by rejecting the 
“separate but equal” doctrine, and that 
the Court had used “sociological” rather 
than legal criteria to determine the 
meaning of “equal protection of the 
laws.” 

Perhaps the most publicized decision 
of the past term of the Court was the 
Jencks case [353 U.S. 657, (1957) ]. 
Both law enforcement officers and other 
citizens, preoccupied with security 
against subversion, protested the high 
Court’s ruling that in a federal criminal 
trial, after a prosecution witness has 
testified, the defendant is entitled to in- 
spect the witness’ prior statements 
which were made to government agents 
and are in the government files and 
which touch the events and activities 
on which he has testified. The purpose 
of this inspection is to give the de- 
fendant the benefit of information 
which might show that the witness has 
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told inconsistent stories. It would seem 
only fair the accused be enabled to 
impeach the reliability of an incon- 
sistent government witness. Certainly, 
the defendant could not readily do so 
if the prior statements on the same sub- 
ject matter are locked in the prosecu- 
tion files. It is particularly worthy of 
note that the probity of the rule was 
demonstrated in the Jencks case itself 
where one of the witnesses, Harvey F. 
Matusow, subsequently recanted his 
testimony under oath. It should be 
noted too that the extent to which the 
government files had to be exposed was 
limited to statements touching the sub- 
ject matter on which testimony had al- 
ready been given. The Federal Bureau 
of Investigation may like to protect its 
files, but a limited use of them is often 
proper if a person charged with crime 
is to be able to get information neces- 
sary for his defense. Some lower federal 
courts had already required such a prac- 
tice. A few months after the Jencks 
case Congress passed an act which left 
the decision substantially intact as a 
federal procedural rule. 


Some legislators and other citizens 
with a deep-seated conviction that the 
Court and the nation are soft on com- 
munism were irate over the Court’s 
holding in Watkins v. United States 
[354 U.S. 178, (1957) ] which limited 
the investigative powers of Congres- 
sional committees. The decision re- 
versed a conviction for contempt of 
Congress based on the defendant’s re- 
fusal to answer some of the questions 
posed by the House of Representatives’ 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 
The Court traced the history of legisla- 
tive investigations from the English 
Parliament through to recent congres- 
sional and found a 
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tendency in the investigations which 
“involve a broad-scale intrusion into 
the lives and affairs of private citizens.” 
The constitutional infirmity in the con- 
viction of Watkins, the Court found, 
was rooted in the vagueness and the 
sweeping character of the House reso- 
lution creating the Committee; this 
made it impossible for the witness to 
know the extent of the Committee’s 
authority to command his cooperation 
in answering the questions propounded. 
The Court reasoned that Congress has 
no power to expose for the sake of ex- 
posure: 
The theory of a committee inquiry is 
that the committee members are serving 
as the representatives of the parent as- 
sembly in collecting information for legis- 
lative purpose. . . . An essential premise 
in this situation is that the House or 
Senate shal! instruct the committee mem- 
bers on what they are to do with the 
power delegated to them . . . . Those in- 
structions are embodied in the authorizing 
resolution. 
The Court after investigating the reso- 
lution creating the Committee on Un- 
American Activities found: “‘No one 
could reasonably deduce from the 
charter the kind of investigation that 
the Committee was directed to make.” 
The Court concluded: “Petitioner was 
thus not accorded a fair opportunity to 
determine whether he was within his 
rights in refusing to answer, and his 
conviction is necessarily invalid under 
the Due Process Clause of the Fifth 
Amendment.” The Court also stated 
that Congress in its investigations must 
not encroach unreasonably upon the in- 
dividual’s privacy or upon his liberty 
of speech, press, religion or assembly. 
Groups preoccupied with security 
against the menace of communist sub- 
version were once more disturbed at the 
Supreme Court’s reversal of the convic- 
tion of fourteen West Coast com- 
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munists for conspiracy to violate the 
Smith Act. The decision in Yates v. 
United States [354 U.S. 298, (1957) ] 
defined the statutory term “organize” 
to include only initial organization. As a 
result parts of several indictments 
were declared invalid as covering acts 
beyond the three-year statute of limita- 
tions. By this holding the Court re- 
jected the government’s interpretation 
of the Smith Act and applied the fa- 
miliar rule of law that criminal statutes 
are to be construed strictly. The Court 
also made a distinction between teach- 
ing the violent overthrow of the gov- 
ernment as an abstract doctrine in the 
academic sense and advocacy that in- 
cites to illegal action. This distinction 
was applied to the Smith Act which was 
interpreted to allow academic discussion 
of communism while prohibiting incite- 
ment to overthrow the government. 
The distinction is not only a valid one 
but essential if the truth of a philo- 
sophical or theological position is not to 
be decided by legislative fiat. The gov- 
ernment which is competent to declare 
Marxism false is able to say the same of 
Thomism. This does not, however, pre- 
vent the government from prohibiting 
speech that incites illegal action, as the 
Court had earlier held in Dennis v. 
United States [341 U.S. 494, (1951) ]. 
This important distinction was forgot- 
ten by alarmist critics excited to dis- 
cover that 14 communists were not yet 
jailed. 

Some of the groups which are con- 
cerned with civil liberties found cause 
for dissatisfaction in the Court’s hand- 
ling of obscenity in Roth v. United 
States [354 U.S. 476, (1957) ]. Occa- 
sional blasts from the other side of the 
fence came from those who agreed with 
the Court’s opinion that “obscenity is 
not within the area of constitutionally 
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protected speech or press,” but who dis- 
agree with the standard approved by 
the Court for defining obscenity. The 
standard applied by the lower court was 
“‘whether to the average person, apply- 
ing contemporary community standards, 
the dominant theme of the material 
taken as a whole appeals to prurient in- 
terest.” While it is true that this might 
not be an ethician’s definition of ob- 
scenity, ethicians do not make up the 
juries that have to rule on the charges. 
Some of the groups devoted to civil 
rights were also disturbed at Kingsley 
Books v. Brown [354 U.S. 436, (1957) ] 
which allowed an injunction against the 
sale of obscene books. Here the objec- 
tion was that prior restraint on the press 
violated freedom of press guaranteed by 
the First Amendment. Justice Frank- 
furter’s opinion attempted to meet the 
objections against prior restraint with 
this argument: “Instead of requiring the 
bookseller to dread that the offer for 
sale of a book may without prior warn- 
ing subject him to a criminal prosecu- 
tion with the hazard of imprisonment, 
the civil procedure assures him that 
such consequences cannot follow unless 
he ignores a court order specifically di- 
rected to him.” 

Veterans’ organizations — as well as 
those who in general distrust foreign 
justice—were incensed at the action of 
the Court in denying relief to an Ameri- 
can soldier whom the United States 
Army proposed to deliver to the Japa- 
nese government to be tried for the 
killing of a Japanese woman in Japan. 
The issue was complicated by the 1951 
Security Treaty and an Administrative 
Agreement with Japan. Under this 
Agreement a joint committee of the 
two countries met but was unable to 
decide which nation should prosecute 
the soldier, Girard. The Secretary of 
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Defense and the Secretary of State de- 
termined that the United States would 
waive jurisdiction. It was the waiver 
of jurisdiction which brought forth the 
cries. In the Court’s opinion the United 
States could waive jurisdiction under an 
article of the Agreement which pro- 
vided: “The authorities of the State 
having the primary right shall give 
sympathetic consideration to a request 
from the authorities of the other State 
for a waiver of its rights in cases where 
the other State considers such a waiver 
to be of particular importance.” The 
Court expressed its belief that “the wis- 
dom of the arrangement is exclusively 
for the determination of the Executive 
and Legislative branches.” Here it is 
ironic that the Court is criticized for 
not interfering with the action of Con- 
gress and the Executive, whereas the 
usual complaint is that the Court is 
guilty of usurpation of the powers of 
the coordinate branches. 

A section of the business and indus- 
trial community was dismayed at the 
Court’s finding in United States v. E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours and Company 
[353 U.S. 586, (1957) ] that Section 7 
of the Clayton Anti-Trust Act pro- 
hibited the lessening of competition 
through the holding of stock in a cus- 
tomer corporation (i.e., prohibited “ver- 
tical stock acquisition). Section 7 of the 
Act makes it unlawful “to acquire... 
the whole or any part of the stock or 
share capital of another corporation... 
where the effect of such acquisition 
may be. . . to restrain such commerce 
in any section or community, or tend 
to create a monopoly of any line of 
commerce.” The Act was adopted in 
1914 and the earlier applications of the 
section had been made to prevent the 
lessening of competition through hold- 
ing of stock in a competing corporation 
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(i.e., to prohibit “horizontal” stock ac- 
quisitions). The Federal Trade Com- 
mission had not applied the section to 
vertical stock acquisitions, and it is safe 
to say that the section was generally 
thought not to apply to such acquisi- 
tions. The Court further held in the 
du Pont case that the question of 
whether competition was lessened could 
be made at the time the government 
filed the. suit and did not have to be 
made at the time of original acquisition. 
The Court said the statute was appli- 
cable “whenever the reasonable likeli- 
hood appears that the acquisition will 
result in a restraint of commerce or in 
the creation of a monopoly of any line 
of commerce.” It is hard to deny that 
the du Pont case expands the meaning 
of the Clayton Act, but it must not be 
overlooked that the case was brought 
at the instance of the Executive Branch 
of the government and that the Con- 
gress can readily modify the Act if it 
believes that the Court has erred. 





Taking a broad view of the decisions 
here noted, one is struck by the kind of 
problem with which the Court is sad- 
dled. These cases called for judgments 
on core issues of our society: procedural 
rights of the individual faced with the 
massed power of the state; limits of free 
expression in a pluralistic society; ir- 
reducible minimums of minority inter- 
ests; permissible affiliations of economic 
blocs; propriety of method in combat- 
ting subversion. These involuted ques- 
tions underlie the facts of the cases. 
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They call for specification and resolu- 
tion, not in the sweet-sounding phrases 
of the speculative, but in the harsh irre- 
vocable words of decision. 

At any given time the diverse prin- 
ciples and overlapping assumptions 
which constitute a functioning govern- 
ment are in a precarious and shifting 
balance; this state of affairs is more, not 
less, true in a democracy. The task of 
the Supreme Court is nothing less than 
the articulation of this amorphous pub- 
lic philosophy and the application of it 
to the controversies which are properly 
brought before the bar. 

Much of the present criticism can be 
traced, then, to an ignorance of what 
the judicial act entails, or to an un- 
willingness to accept the system of gov- 
ernment which provides for a Supreme 
Court with power of review. 

The popular notion of law demands 
a code ot well-defined and finished rules 
under which all imaginable problems fit 
with snug exactness. Thus men who in 
their daily lives suffer agonies of inde- 
cision over what suit to buy expect that 
a Justice can interpret the Clayton Act 
“correctly.” Those who conscientiously 
grapple with large but individual prob- 
lems of moral conduct are vhagrined 
when the Court cannot produce some 
slide-rule to determine the meaning of 
“obscene” for 170,000,000 of us. 

The fact that lower courts are re- 
versed in their decisions is a scandal of 
a sort. “Don’t lower court judges know 
law, too? How, indeed, can there be 
disagreement over what the law is?” 
The supposition behind the objection is 
obviously that courts are invading the 
province of Congress, contrary to all 
the principles of government which are 
summarized in the textbooks: “the 
legislator makes the law, the executive 
enforces it, and the judiciary determines 
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violations.” Do we have a government 
of law or of men, runs the complaint. 

This view—which, incidentally, is 
not necessarily restricted exclusively to 
those outside the legal fraternity—as- 
signs to the judge merely the elementary 
task of applying law to facts and trans- 
cribing the results. Whatever validity 
such a philosophy has for the routine 
class of lawsuits, it fails miserably as an 
explanation of the operation of a Su- 
preme Court. For the Supreme Court 
also has as a primary function the in- 
terpreting of a written Constitution, 
with the gloss that such interpretation 
is authoritative. 


Constitutions are not the same type 
of animals as other laws. They are not 
designed to detail the solutions of every 
problem that can arise. Instead, they 
set down norms and guideposts within 
which particular decisions must be 
reached. All of this is elementary. 


Task of Court 


Yet even when the Court is not exer- 
cising itself on a specific constitutional 
issue, it is normally concerned with 
problems that in their scope and com- 
plexity inevitably require a system of 
values and a list of priorities. Legal 
questions are in their essence manifesta- 
tions of value clashes within our society 
itself. Only infrequently do legislators 
resolve these clashes comprehensively. 
The legislative process requires that the 
different interests be reconciled and that 
a law regulating an area of human con- 
duct be expressed in terms which reflect 
a consensus required for its enactment. 
But the Court cannot stop when it has 
found the law’s area of common agree- 
ment; it must judge the issue which has 
been presented to it. And the mere fact 
that the issue has reached the Supreme 
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Court is some evidence that the statute 
gives only equivocal answers. 

A failure to realize what the Court 
is called upon to do leads to frustration 
and annoyance. The innocent observer 
can only explain judicial disagreement, 
as Holmes put it, “‘as if it meant simply 
that one side or the other were not 
doing their sums right, and if they 
would take more trouble, agreement in- 
evitably would come.” 

Depending on whether one agrees or 
disagrees with the decision, the Court 
is, in this simple view, either a society 
of god-like creatures, or a club of nod- 
ding mortals. 

Yet even those who have a sophisti- 
cated understanding of the vital ele- 
ments of judicial decision sometimes 
close their eyes to the structure of our 
American legal system. The Court is 
not merely a sounding board for debate 
on the burning questions of the day; it 
is a terminal point. The prevailing doc- 
trine under which we live encompasses 
an independent and supreme judiciary 
which guards the sacred fires of the 
Constitution, and regulates and resolves 
the justiciable tensions. The alternatives 
to this system (and this fact bears 
periodic repetition) are anarchy or 
tyranny. 

The Supreme Court is a consequence 
of the need for an impartial and a de- 
tached evaluation of governmental ac- 
tivity in the perspective of the Consti- 
tution. If the nation acts in haste, it 
has a Court to prevent an extended re- 
pentance. But, additionally, the Court 
serves the real need of bringing issues 
to a conclusion. However it may gall 
us at the time, “‘the buck stops here.” 


A distinguishing mark of our legal 
system is the precedence of process over 
power. The Court may make a decision, 
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but its enforcement lies basically in a 
willingness of the people to give that 
respect which is due the system itself. 
This respect does not hinge on agree- 
ment with any individual mandate of 
the Court, but on the knowledge that 
problems must be resolved by law. 





The carping which overlooks the 
nature of the judicial process, or which 
balks at the meaning of the system, is 
dangerous precisely because it tends to 
destroy and not to improve law. No 
one would seriously preach the heresy 
that the Court is above criticism. The 
current problem is quite to the con- 
trary. Many of those who have at- 
tacked the Court in past months have 
actually forestalled effective criticism. 
As one lawyer put it, “I wish some of 
these people would shut up so that I 
could take issue with some of the 
Court’s opinions. But I don’t want peo- 
ple thinking that I’m in agreement with 
the rash charges that have been made.” 

The charge that the Court is playing 
a creative role, rather than a mechanical 
one, is noteworthy only for its naiveté. 
Those who think that disagreements can 
be eliminated by requiring the justices 
to have a given amount of lower court 
experience are only deceiving them- 
selves. They cannot see what Justice 
Frankfurter means when he writes: 
“One is entitled to say without quali- 
fication that the correlation between 
prior judicial experience and fitness for 
the functions of the Supreme Court is 
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zero.” And why is this true? Because, 
he tells us, “the Court’s preoccupation 
today is with the application of rather 
fundamental aspirations and what Judge 
Learned Hand calls ‘moods’, embodied 
in provisions like the due process 
clauses, which are deliberately designed 
to supply only general norms of deci- 
sion. The judicial process in applying 
them involves a judgment on the 
processes of government. The Court 
sits in judgment, that is, on the views 
of the direct representatives of the peo- 
ple in meeting the needs of society, on 
the views of Presidents and Governors, 
and by their construction of the will of 
the legislatures the Court breathes life, 
feeble or strong, into the inert pages of 
the Constitution and the statute books.” 

Similarly naive is the mock horror 
with which other critics of the court 
contemplate the immense power which 
the justices wield. Among the crass 
remedies which some disgruntled critics 
would apply is a periodic reconfirmation 
of the justices by the Senate. Thinking 
the bath water foul, they are momen- 
tarily not concerned that the baby will 
be dumped out as well. At bottom their 
complaint is not that there is a Supreme 
Court but that the present Court does 
not reflect their views. 

To be effective, the critic of the 
Court must appreciate the complex 
processes of human judgment; he must 
also concede the imperative need for 
finality in resolving vexatious problems. 

There is no guarantee that the values 
which the judges apply are the proper 
ones. Every decision, then, should come 
under the closest scrutiny. Nor is there 
harm when decisions are taken to 
another (for example, the Congres- 
sional) arena. But criticism must have 
direction, or it will be worse than futile. 
It will be simply destructive. 
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Canada's 
Economic 
Panorama 


ONLY WHEN ONE has had the good 
fortune to make a study tour of Canada 
will he begin to appreciate the enor- 
mous economic growth of our northern 
neighbor. During a summer trip which 
took me from Halifax to Vancouver, 
zigzagging up and down a 200-mile 
corridor north of the border, I was able 
to inspect many of her industries and 
obtained a fair glimpse of her tremen- 
dous natural resources in mines, for- 
ests, lakes, streams and fertile land. 


Let us begin our tour of Canada in 
Newfoundland, the most eastern Prov- 
ince with a total land area of 148,000 
square miles. The Province includes 
Labrador, whose territory is nearly 
three times as great as the island itself. 
Fishing, forestry and mining are the 
main supports of the economy of New- 
foundland. Cod is the principal fish. 
Iron ore is the most important mineral. 
The newly developed Ungava ore de- 
posits in Labrador have an estimated 
yield of 400 million tons of open-pit 
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iron. Over $250 million was invested 
to get this project into production. 

With many lakes and rivers in its 
upland interior the island has an as- 
sured supply of hydro-electric power. 
In Labrador there is an estimated po- 
tential of 7 million horsepower for hy- 
dro-electric projects along the Hamil- 
ton River. Grand Falls, alone, has a 3 
million horsepower potential, making it 
one of the world’s greatest undevel- 
oped water sites. 

I did not visit Prince Edward Island, 
the smallest of the Provinces, and was 
warmly scolded for missing it; people 
who come from there have a strong loy- 
alty to the island. Agriculture is its 
chief industry, with fishing second. 
Certified seed potatoes are shipped to 
many countries. Beef, bacon and dairy 
products provide the great source of 
income. 

It would not be rash to state that, 
from the economic standpoint, Nova 
Scotia is a problem child. This Prov- 
ince, a peninsula of some 21,000 square 
miles in the southeastern corner of 
Canada, has not been keeping pace with 
the current national boom. In 1954 
the Arthur D. Little Company made 
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an economic survey of the Province 
and offered some solutions. Blame has 
fallen on the people for being too con- 
servative; there is also criticism of 
businessmen who invest money in other 
sectors of Canada. Agriculture is a 
principal industry. The Annapolis Val- 
ley is noted for its apple crop of over 
2 million barrels annually. Fishing is 
also very important, with lobsters, cod 
and haddock as the main catch. Pulp 
and paper, shipbuilding and railway 
rolling stock are among the leading 
manufacturing industries but basic 
iron and steel are the most important 
manufactured products. At Sidney 
there is a large steel plant using iron ore 
which is brought at relatively low cost 
from Newfoundland and coal which is 
mined locally. The mines here produce 
about one-third of Canada’s coal, and 
their coal veins run out far under the 
waters of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. In 
the $50 million expansion of the steel 
company an electric blooming mill is 
included. 

Nova Scotia is handicapped by lack 
of cheap hydro-electric power. A steam 
generating plant of 300,000 hp. is 
planned at Tuft’s Cove. The world’s 
largest gypsum deposits are being de- 
veloped 30 miles back from Halifax, a 
city boasting a new $30 million oil re- 
finery. 


Group Action Triumphs 


In reports on Nova Scotia insufficient 
credit is given to the cooperative move- 
ment fostered by St. Francis Xavier 
University at Antigonish for its con- 
tribution to the welfare of the farm- 
ers and fishermen of the Maritime 
Provinces. This movement deserves 
far more attention. From this little 
community there has sprung a pioneer 
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project in education which has taught 
people handicapped by poverty and tra- 
dition how, through cooperative insti- 
tutions, to make the most of limited 
capital resources. This movement has 
benefited people not only locally but 
throughout a vast part of Canada; it 
has inspired successful imitation in the 
United States and many other parts of 





the world. At St. Francis Xavier Uni- 
versity it was my good fortune to meet 
Dr. Coady, one of the founders of the 
Antigonish movement. I still see him 
standing at a large map of the Mari- 
times and explaining how the dozens 
of colored pins representing fishing co- 
operatives, credit marketing 
associations and other activities were 
proof of the economic success of the 
movement. Here is evidence of the 
triumph of group action over the most 
discouraging handicaps, once its phi- 
losophy and techniques have been thor- 
oughly understood by ordinary people. 

New Brunswick, the adjoining Prov- 
ince; has a land area of about 27,500 
square miles and a population of 550,- 
000. Her forests, covering  three- 
quarters of the land, are the main sup- 
port of the people. While lumbering 
is important, the pulp and paper indus- 
try leads in manufacturing. One-third 
of the people are engaged in agricul- 
ture. In commercial fishing the Prov- 
ince ranks third. Coal is the most im- 
portant mineral. There is a new tung- 
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sten mine operating at Burnt Hill. At 
Bathurst a company is investing $27 
million to process base metals discov- 
ered nearby. At Beechwood on the St. 
John River there is a development 


costing $45 million which will pro- 
duce 135,000 horsepower. Not far 
away is an $18 million expansion pro- 
gram in a pulp and paper mill. An- 
other sign of progress is the reclama- 
tion and rehabilitation of the extensive 
marshlands. It is also interesting to 
note that the Province has a limited 
production of oil and gas. 


One must be bold to treat briefly, 
and therefore inadequately, the vast 
economy of Quebec, the largest of the 
provinces. Its territory north of the 
Saguenay still awaits exploration and 
whatever settlement may be possible. 
The bulk of the five million Quebecois 
is mostly concentrated along the St. 
Lawrence River Valley. Here are many 
industrial areas and a fertile farmland 
which supports a vast rural popula- 
tion. It is well to note, however, that 
in recent years the distribution of pop- 
ulation between urban and rural areas 
has almost exactly reversed, so that 
now two-thirds are urban dwellers. This 
figure alone shows the impact of indus- 
trialization. Hydro-electric power 
sources seem almost limitless. Since 
1939 generation has risen from 4.3 mil- 
lion to over 8 million horsepower. In 
the same period nonagricultural out- 
put has increased 400 per cent and ag- 
riculture 300 per cent, despite the fact 
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that the farm population has been cut 
almost in half. 

Quebec is rich in iron ore. It shares 
with Labrador the vast reserves around 
Knob Lake which is linked witk Seven 
Islands by the new 360-mile railroad. 
North of the Arctic Circle in Ungava 
are other newly discovered fields. Re- 
cently at Natashquan, north of Anti- 
costi Island, 4 plant has been started 
to process the vast acreage of iron sands 
in that neighborhood. The Gaspé Pen- 
insula sorely needs industry. Except 
for a large sulphite plant at Chandler 
and the new copper mine operated by 
electric power from the hydro-develop- 
ment at Bersimis on the north shore of 
the St. Lawrence, there was little evi- 
dence of other industry to aid the peo- 
ple. Commercial cod fishing was not 
too good at the time of my visit. 

I had the good fortune of being able 
to inspect the plant of the Aluminum 
Company of Canada at Arvida, which 
has a daily capacity of two million 
pounds of ingots. The needed electric 
power comes from the 30,000 square- 
mile watershed of the Saguenay. The 
Shipshaw hydro-electric plant is a mag- 
nificent engineering feat. By diversion 
of the waters of the Saguenay the flow 
to the turbines produces 1.2 million 
horsepower. There are four other huge 
hydro-electric plants in the system. To 
the great plant at Arvida comes baux- 
ite from British Guiana, 3,000 miles 
away; petroleum coke arrives from 
Texas, cryolite from Greenland and 
feldspar from Newfoundland. From 
Port Alfred on the Saguenay 85 per 
cent of the finished metal is exported 
to world markets. At Chicoutimi, a 
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few miles away, a $20 million nickel- 
copper smelter is planned, and in the 
vast Chibouamau district, northwest of 
Lake St. John, several copper-mining 
developments are under way. In north- 
eastern Quebec near Havre St. Pierre 
there are extensive titanium operations. 
I was able to get a fair estimate of the 
asbestos industry by visiting Black 
Lake and Thetford Mines. The drain- 
ing of this lake to reach the great as- 
bestos beds below recalls the draining 
of the lake at Steep Rock, Ontario, 
where high-grade iron ore is being 
mined in open-pit operations. From 
this southern Quebec area, net tar from 
the American border, comes 75 per cent 
of the free world’s asbestos. Plans for 
new mills and new underground min- 
ing call for an investment of over a 
billion dollars. 
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Pulp and paper production is Cana- 
da’s leading industry, placing first in 
capital investment and value of prod- 
uct. One-half of this industry is lo- 
cated in Quebec, employing 35,000 
permanent workers who earn more than 
$1 billion annually. Another 100,- 
000 people work in the cutting season, 
earning a similar sum. This industry 
accounts for one out of ten freight- 
car loadings in Canada Quebec pro- 
duces not less than 25 per cent of the 
world’s newsprint. 
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Quebec, Shawinigan Falls, Sorel, 
Sherbrooke are busy manufacturing 
centers. But Montreal, a strong fi- 
nancial and commercial giant, with its 
vast variety of products, is the great- 
est city. In Montreal East are major 
refineries and _ petrochemical plants. 
From the St. Lawrence River Project 
the city will gain both in ocean trade 
and in electric power from the Lachine 
development. 


Ontario's Progress 


Any attempt to suggest the vast eco- 
nomic progress of the Province of On- 
tario by a few examples must be dis- 
appointing. Here is a territory rich 
in natural resources, covering more than 
1,000 square miles. All of New Eng- 
land plus all other states extending 
from New York to Wisconsin would 
fit neatly into the province of Ontario. 
It is the most industrialized of all 
Provinces and accounts for half of the 
jobs in Canadian manufacture. Agri- 
culture, also, is very important. There 
have been significant hydro-electric de- 
velopments such as the new Adam Beck 
generating station below Niagara Falls. 
The electric power from harnessing the 
International Rapids at Cornwall will 
come under provincial control. At 
Chalk River research is going on for 
the production of electric power from 
atomic energy. Kingston has a new 
$22 million synthetic textile plant. 
The steel mills at Hamilton, the Pitts- 
burgh of Canada, have expansion plans 
calling for an investment of $100 mil- 
lion. At Port Hope a uranium plant 
is nearing completion. 


From Edmonton to Sarnia is 1,772 
miles. The world’s longest crude oil 
pipeline connects these two cities and 
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carries over 200,000 barrels daily. A 
new pipeline to carry gas from Al- 
berta to Toronto and Montreal will be 
longer still. 

The extent of operations of the In- 
ternational Nickel Company at Sud- 
bury, with its one open pit and five 
underground mines, is amazing. In 
one year more than 13.5 million tons 
have been mined. To the world’s great- 
est smelter a new $16 million plant 
for recovering high-grade iron ore from 
the nickel ore has been added as part 
of the $200 million expansion program 
nearing completion. American indus- 
try takes the major part of the produc- 
tion of this nickel. Blind River was 
a little community a few years ago 
until uranium was discovered a few 
miles to the north. Now it is a boom 
town. The ore deposits have an esti- 
mated value in excess of $1 billion. 
Already several mills are ready for op- 
eration. 


Key Canal 


Canada shares the famous canal with 
its five channels at Sault Ste. Marie. 
More tonnage passes through its locks 
than the combined total of Panama, 
Suez, Kiel and Manchester canals. With- 
in sight of this canal is the second 
largest steel company in Canada, the 
Algoma, with expansion plans of $65 
million. Not far from Lake Nipigon 
the exploitation of newly-discovered 
base metals should soon be yielding a 
heavy tonnage. At Port Arthur and 
Fort William one comes face to face 
with the many vast grain elevators 
storing the crops of the prairie prov- 
inces. At the Steep Rock iron mine, 
some 150 miles to the west, a magnifi- 
cent engineering operation changed the 
course of the Seine River to drain the 
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lake in order to get to the high-grade 
ore beds. A few miles away the Ca- 
land Iron Company is working at a 
similar development at a cost of $150 
million. It is estimated that within 
a few years the ore production will 
reach 10 million tons annually. 

Before leaving Ontario with its ex- 
cellent mines, still virgin forests, great 
hydro-electric power resources and 20 





million acres of uncultivated fertile 
land, we must glance quickly at Toron- 
to and its ever-growing industrial area. 
Close to the city is one-third of the na- 
tion’s manufacturing plant. Raw ma- 
terial from all the provinces comes here 
for processing and distribution. Some 
4,500 factories indicate a great diversity 
of products. Along the Queen’s High- 
way to Hamilton new factories are 
constantly going into operation. The 
Ford plant at Oakville cost $20 mil- 
lion and now employs about 5,000 men. 

Manitoba is the only prairie Prov- 
ince with a salt-water coastline, the 
result of a 400-mile border on Hudson 
Bay. The Province, about the size of 
France, has vast areas of mixed forests 
in the north, large lakes and rivers; 
treeless prairie with deep fertile soil 
comprises one-third its territory. Al- 
though wheat is very important, flax 
and oats bring in more revenue. In 
recent years agriculture has given way 
to manufacturing. Winnipeg is the 
fourth largest city of Canada and the 
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leading industrial and agricultural cen- 
ter. The largest industry is slaughter- 
ing and meat packing. At MacArthur 
Falls there is a new hydro-electric plant 
and at Grand Rapids on the Saskatche- 
wan River a $90 million development 
is projected. Another hydro plant has 
been envisioned for the Nelson River. 
Far in the north of Manitoba there are 
rich nickel and copper deposits at Lynn 
Lake. The copper goes by rail to a 
smelter at Flin Flon 200 miles away. 
Now comes the news that the Moak 
Lake deposits will be second only to 
Sudbury. 


Prairie Provinces 


Despite Manitoba’s 25 million acres 
planted in wheat, Saskatchewan, its 
neighbor to the west, produces more 
wheat than all the rest of Canada. Re- 
gina, its capital, is a busy manufactur- 
ing center. Petroleum products, flour 
and meat packing are leading indus- 
tries. In mineral production through- 
out the Province copper, zinc, coal and 
gold are very important. Near Saska- 
toon major potash deposits are under 
development. Plans have been discussed 
for a power and irrigation project on 
the South Saskatchewan River, which 
eventually will bring great benefits to 
this part of the Province. Some 500,- 
000 acres will be irrigated and 150,000 
horsepower will be developed. In Con- 
sul an interesting project is under way 
seeking to produce dry ice from the 
natural carbon dioxide wells. Far to 
the north near Lake Athabaska is Ura- 
nium City where extensive mining 
and milling operations have been 
started recently. The Eldorado Cor- 
poration is owned by the government; 
a sulphuric acid plant costing $1 mil- 
lion has been completed. 
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The Co-op Plant at Regina is sym- 
bolic of the strength of the coopera- 
tive movement in the prairie provinces. 
An interesting study could be made of 
the relationship of cooperatives, pro- 
vincial enterprises and private indus- 
tries under the present Cooperative 
Commonwealth Federation. The ac- 
tivities and statistics listed in the an- 
nual report of the Department of Co- 
operation and Cooperative Development 
offer a challenge to any who would dis- 
pute the objectives or accomplishments 
of the cooperative movement. The $500 
million total business transacted dur- 
ing the year is a convincing popular 
vote of confidence. 
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The sight of the extensive oil refin- 
eries is startling, for Alberta produces 
90 per cent of all Canadian oil. It is 
only ten years ago that the first well 
gushed forth in the Leduc area. Now 
in this and in adjacent areas over 7,000 
wells producing oil and gas have trans- 
formed an agricultural community into 
a prosperous industrial center. Im- 
perial Oil has a new fluid catalytic 
cracking plant in operation, the first 
of its design in the world. Its product 
will supply the expanding petrochemi- 
cal industry. A $70 million petro- 
chemical plant will produce the many 
chemicals needed for industry includ- 
ing 15 million pounds annually of ace- 
tate filament yarns and fibres. In ad- 
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dition a pipeline is pouring oil into in- 
dustrial Ontario; another has crossed 
the Rockies to bring its precious flow 
into British Columbia. Some 300 miles 
north of Edmonton are the fabulous 
Athabaska tar sands, estimated to be 
the world’s largest reserves of oil. For 
years the tar sands have resisted eco- 
nomical production. Recent experi- 
ments, however, give strong hope that 
this great natural resource soon will be 
successfully exploited. 

Jumping Pound now affords Canada 
its first domestic supply of sulphur 
which is essential for its pulp indus- 
try and uranium processing. A $30 
million pulp mill near Edson, a cement 
plant at Cadomin, an $8 million steam- 
electric development near Wabamun 
Lake using natural gas and oil for fuel, 
and the gas turbine electric generator 
at Vermillion are substantial evidence 
of a steady industrial growth. A $24 
million nickel leaching plant, using a 
new process, is in operation at Fort 
Saskatchewan. 


The Far West 

Despite its industrial growth Al- 
berta remains a major agricultural 
Province. It ranks second in the pro- 
duction of wheat. It planted 3.7 mil- 
lion acres of barley and 2.7 of oats in 
1955. Live stock production was val- 
ued at $127 million and there were 
315,000 cows. The principal crops on 
the 750,000 irrigated acres are sugar 
beets and vegetables. 

British Columbia is the second larg- 
est Province, geographically, although 
a great part of its territory is taken 
up by three mountain ranges. Man- 
ufacturing, forestry and mining are 
the main sources of wealth. The for- 
ests abound with valuable timber. Fish 
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processing is very important. At one 
plant I saw frozen tuna from Japan. 
Salmon is the principal fish. 


An article in a local paper on the 
continuing battle between the big com- 
panies and the little operators over con- 
trol of the forest resources will give 
an insight to the rapid industrial de- 
velopment of recent years: 

Without the assurance that their in- 

vestment was sound and based on con- 

tinued stability of supplies—and market 
—Columbia Cellulose Co. would not 
have spent $35 million on its pulp mill 
at Prince Rupert; Powell River Co. 
would not have spent more than $50 
millions on expansion and improvement 
since the war; MacMillan and Bloedel 
would not have a $50 million expansion 
under way; B. C. Forests Products 

would not have announced its $25 mil- 

lion mill; Canadian Forests Products 

would not have entered the pulp field; 

Alaska Pine and Cellulose would not 

have made its deal with Abitibi and later 

with Rayonier and spent $20 millions on 
plant improvement; Crown Zellerbach 
would not have announced a few days 
ago the doubling of its program at Dun- 
can Bay, representing an overall outlay 
of nearly $50 millions in the past five 
years. 

In 1953 the gross value of manufac- 
turing in the Province exceeded $1.5 
billion, a six-fold increase in 15 years. 

With the dawn of atomic energy 
one wonders if British Columbia will 
ever attempt to develop its estimated 
reserves of 11 million horse-power. Yet 
projects such as the one at Waneta de- 
veloping 240,000 horsepower and an- 
other at Sicamous to produce 200,000 
horsepower are signs of determination 
to continue. The Ladore Falls power 
development on Vancouver Island will 
ultimately reach 105,000 horse-power. 
At Cassiar there is a new mill operat- 
ing on the site of a 7 million ton as- 
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bestos deposit. Drilling at Stewart in- 
dicates 16 million tons of copper ore. 
The advanced engineering survey of 
proposed electro-metallurgical plants on 
Taku Inlet is breathtaking. Final ex- 
penditures will reach over $700 mil- 
lions. Reports from the Fort St. John 
field in the Peace River area indicate 
tremendous reserves of natural gas 
which may soon be piped to the west 
coast of the United States. 


The story of Kitimat and the $500 
million project of the Aluminum Com- 
pany of Canada has been greatly pub- 
licized. Here is one of the gigantic 
engineering feats of the world. Pres- 
ent production is about 92,000 tons 
and current and future construction 
will bring the total to 240,000 tons. 
The erection of the Kinney Dam on the 
Nechako River created a reservoir of 
over 350 square miles. Through a ten- 
mile tunnel in the solid rock of Mount 
DuBose water will fall to the turbines 
2,400 feet below, 16 times the drop 
at Niagara. Eventually, within the 
world’s largest man-made cave, there 
will be 16 turbines with a capacity of 
2,240,000 horse-power. The transmis- 
sion line from Kemano to Kitimat was 
a most difficult problem but it was con- 
quered by men of vision, skill and cour- 
age. Today at Kitimat bauxite from 
thousands of miles away becomes alumi- 
num to satisfy the great demand of 
many industries. 


Although the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories have a very sparse popula- 
tion, surveys now show that they pos- 
sess vast natural resources awaiting de- 
velopment. Much will have to be done, 
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principally the providing of adequate 
transportation facilities before the 
necessary investment would be profit- 
able. 


Many important factors will be 
missed in this economic sketch. No 
comment has been made on the great 
transportation facilities—railroads, air 
and water—finance has not been men- 
tioned. My purpose has been to pre- 
sent a picture of Canada’s wonderful 
resources, to underline her new indus- 
tries and the expansion of old ones and 
to suggest her promising future. 


Common Interests 


Canada goes steadily forward to a 
new destiny and because the United 
States and Canada are closely linked 
both in industrial development and 
mutual defense it is imperative that 
Americans on both sides of the border 
know and appreciate the interest and 
ideals common to both. 


Canada may well profit from our 
mistakes. She will also gain from our 
experience. United States capital and 
know-how are contributing to her 
growth. The United States is also in- 
creasingly dependent upon the prod- 
ucts of her neighbor. Without Ca- 
nadian iron, aluminum, asbestos, news- 
print, nickel, copper, lumber and other 
products we would be severely handi- 
capped. As Canadians become more 
conscious of the maturity of their na- 
tion and realize more fully the richness 
of her natural resources and the poten- 
tial of her future economic develop- 
ment, their leaders, we are sure, will 
exercise that just stewardship which 
will insure a high standard of living 
for all her people. The future with 
its challenge has already dawned. 
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CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY IN WESTERN 
EUROPE, 1820-1953. By Michael P. 
Fogarty. University of Notre Dame 
Press, South Bend, Ind., xviii, 461 pp., 
$6.75. 


The present reviewer remembers a meet- 
ing of European Catholic exiles with 
Father Raymond McGowan of NCWC in 
the chair at the America editorial resi- 
dence in New York City shortly after 
D-Day, 1944. The purpose of the gath- 
ering was to supply for the guidance of 
the liberating armies information on the 
surpressed Christian Democratic organi- 
zations in Nazi-occupied territory. The 
information offered that evening, in some 
cases by exiled officials, was fragmentary, 
inconclusive and confusing. Writing what 
he modestly terms a “preliminary” survey 12 
years later, Professor Fogarty remarks that 
“English-language literature is in this field 
a desert.” This contribution (to keep the 
metaphor) would have been manna in 1944 
when American policy-makers had not so 
much as heard of Christian Democracy 
whose representatives were to be the chief 
stabilizing element of postwar Europe; 
today it is a rich harvest of detailed re- 
search of fmpressive scope, well organized 
and superbly written. Michael Fogarty’s 
competence in this field cannot be matched. 
Someone from the European continent 
would interpret to Anglo-Saxon readers 
the nature and the experiences of Chris- 
tian Democracy clumsily and imperfectly. 
On the other hand, no outsider—and Pro- 
fessor Fogarty is an Englishman—is as 
familiar a figure or as welcome in the 
circles of the Nouvelles Equipes Inter- 
nationales, the loose holding company of 
the contemporary Christian Democratic 
forces and traditions. 


What is the field under examination? 
Christian Democracy, says the author, 
“can be redefined as that aspect of the 
ecumenical or catholic movement in mod- 
ern Christianity which is concerned with 
the application of Christian principles in 
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the areas of political, economic and social 
life for which the Christian laity has in- 
dependent responsibility.” The things that 
are Caesar’s, therefore, as seen by Euro- 
peans since the French Revolution in the 
perspective of Christian faith, is the theme 
of the book. For Protestant action in the 
temporal field is here reported more com- 
prehensively and systematical than by any 
previous student. Catholic Action—and its 
counterpart Protestant forms— as an offi- 
cial instrument of the Church, does not 
fall within the scope of the definition. A 
rich variety of other activities, however, 
do: trade unions, employers’, farmers’ and 
middle-class associations, youth and family 
movements and worker education organiza- 
tions. 

Christian Democracy, Professor Fogarty 
notes, is an idea, a movement and a his- 
tory. 

As an “idea” its emphasis is personalist 
“in the sense of bringing into account all 
the dimensions of personality, social as well 
as individual, supernatural (and therefore 
Church) as well as purely human;” it is 
solidarist “in the sense of thinking always 
of collectivities as being at the service of 
the individual not as superior to him;” 
it is pluralist in its appreciation of “the 
value of social groupings of every size 
from the individual up to the community 
or all the people of the world and trying to 
mark out the functions and organizations 
appropriate to each and its rights and du- 
ties over against the rest;” it is conserva- 
tive in its realization “of the time factor, 
of difficulties of successful change and of 
the importance of smooth, continuous de- 
velopment ;” and it is progressive by reason 
of its conviction “also of man’s right and 
duty to advance toward mastering his en- 
vironment by the power of his reason and 
will.” 

The varied forms of Christian Democ- 
racy and their stands on a multitude of 
concrete issues arising in eight countries 
in modern times (as a Professor of Indus- 
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trial Relations Mr. Fogarty is especially 
good on comanagement) are carefully and 
thoughtfully analyzed. The book-length 
history of the movement might well be 
required reading for State Department 
candidates who commonly have ample in- 
formation of dubious importance on, say, 
Eduard Benes but who can’t identify Karl 
Barth, an immensely larger influence in 
contemporary Europe. 

Professor Fogarty finds the origin of 
the movement in a defense against hostile 
and aggressive ideologies: “Almost the 
whole Continental Christian Democratic 
movement, indeed, owes its existence to 
the discovery that in Western Europe in 
recent generations Christians have been 
unlikely to get their due unless—subject 
always to the doubts about particular 
spheres recorded above—they organized 
apart.” When he comes to speculate on 
the future of the movement he has so 
magistrally described, however, he appears 
to lend an over-zealous ear to an admit- 
tedly minority view (e.g., 400 Catholics in 
all of Holland), favoring a “break 
through” consisting in a scrapping of the 
existing forms of the movement in order 
to achieve a broadening of neutral, in most 
cases Socialist, organizations. Although un- 
happily recalling suggestions of an “open- 
ing to the Left” in Italy, Professor Fo- 
garty’s attitude indicates rather the ca- 
tholicity of his concern for effective social 
action; it indicates possibly also his al- 
legiance to the British Labour Party; one 
wonders if his preferences in economics 
are revealed by his single reference to Dr. 
Ludwig Erhard, unabashed champion of 
the sosiale Marktwirtschaft of West Ger- 
many, as someone “pushed to the front” 
as representing a policy “along the lines of 
Lenin’s New Economic Policy of 1921.” 
English Catholics are reasonably annoyed 
when their Continental colleagues, sure 
that they at least are free of bigotry, inter- 
pret the mission and tendencies of Angli- 
canism and offer to play broker for a “re- 
union all round.” Whatever the glories of 
the British Labour Party, Socialism on 
the Continent (as even a slighted M.R.P. 
deputy might tell Professor Fogarty) 
stands for inflation and neutralism; it is, 
moreover, in large measure (though hap- 
pily to a lesser degree than in the past) 
still anti-religious. 
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During the recent Cabinet crisis in 
France the Manchester Guardian noted 
that the Socialists had refused to serve 
in a government Pierre Pflimlin of the 
M.R.P. was endeavoring to form. The 
action, editorialized the Liberal English 
daily, “casts a somber light on the dis- 
torted moral and political yalues in France 
today. The objection to M. Pflimlin is 
that he leads, a Catholic party; he goes 
to Mass. .. . It will be recorded in history 
that one of the reasons why France has 
no government with any authority since 
last May and no government at all during 
the month of October, is that the leaders 
and majority of the Socialist party find 
it harder to tolerate a Mass-going premier 
than torture.” 

Professor Fogarty recognizes that an 
adequate history of Christian Democracy 
would have to include Great Britain and 
America since the ideas of the movement 
are universal. Pleading the limitations of 
one man’s capacity, he explains: “I have 
not examined what Christian Democracy 
may mean or rather has meant in the 
different countries of Britain and Amer- 
ica.” Does the phrase bespeak an ambi- 
tion? It certainly evokes the hope that 
some foundation will munificently support 
the study of the forms in which “The Pub- 
lic Philosophy” has incorporated itself in 
Anglo-Saxon lands. The result, this re- 
viewer is certain, would be a work more 
solid and more significant than Ernst 
Troeltsch’s Die Soztallehren der christ- 
lichen Kirchen und Gruppen. 


Eowarp Durr, S.J. 


MARRIAGE AND ‘THE FAMILY. By Carle 
C. Zimmerman and Lucius F.*érvantes, 
S.J. Regnery, Chicago, 712 pp. $6.75. 
The present crisis in the family system 

of Western civilization is used as a spring- 
board by this Harvard team in this unique 
approach to the problem of family dis- 
organization and ways in which it can be 
met. 

Zimmerman adapts some of his earlier 
research in Part One, “The Present Cri- 
sis.’ The main index to establish the ex- 
istence of crisis is the divorce rate in the 
Western world. Other evidences are also 
offered: the transformations of family law, 
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the rise of polarizations of family values 
and the attacks on family monopoly of 
sexual activities through such publications 
as the so-called Kinsey reports. 

In Part Two, Cervantes analyzes the 
differences of the sexes, giving contem- 
porary scientific data and their applica- 
tions in terms of the consequences of 
physical, emotional and psychological dif- 
ferences. He also examines “religions 
and the sexes”—from primitive and ori- 
ental religions, through Grecian and 
Roman religions, to Christianity. 

The authors admit that their presenta- 
tion is somewhat unrealistic “since it has 
been presented in laboratory style sepa- 
rated from the whole personality’ (p. 
567). Nevertheless, they come to the con- 
clusion, which will readily be accepted by 
many students of the family, that greater 
emphasis on complementarity and a better 
understanding of its meaning and applica- 
tion offers one of the best means of meet- 
ing the family crisis of our time. 

GerALp J. ScHNEpp, S.M. 
St. Mary’s University 
San Antonio, Tex. 


ONE MARRIAGE, TWO FAITHS. By 
James H. S. Bossard and Eleanor S. Boll. 
Ronald, New York, 180 pp. $3.50. 


The American peopie apparently have 
few misgivings about the workability of 
mixed marriages. Yet authors of this 
survey state: 

In all our years of advising, teaching, 

and research in the field of family re- 


lationships, we have found few subjects 


more frequently raised by puzzled men 
and women than the problem of inter- 
faith marriages. 
The intimacy of marriage brings to light 
deep-seated attitudes and habits derived 
from diverse training and beliefs. 
Calling on their rich experience, the 
authors cite case after case to demonstrate 
the corrosive effects on marital solidarity 
of such discrepancies in daily habits, con- 
flicts between in-laws, quarrels over the 
opinions and values of friends, and dis- 
agreements in the rearing of children. 
Holding no brief for any creed, they 
point out that leaders of most religious 
bodies have consistently opposed such 
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unions. This book should give pause to 
those who are contemplating interfaith 
marriages. It also offers advice to those 
already married. Satisfactory adjustment 
can be achieved provided the partners cul- 
tivate tolerance and mutual understanding. 
The difficulties they will encounter con- 
stitute the theme of the book. It is hoped 
that this work will receive serious con- 
sideration by all who are interested in 
promoting successful family life. 


Joun L. Tuomas, S.J. 


THE CHANGING ENVIRONMENT OF 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. The 
Brookings Institution, Washington, ix, 
158 pp. $2.50. 

Through its annual surveys of Ameri- 
can foreign policy since 1945, its special 
studies and such lectures as these under 
review, the Brookings Institution has con- 
tributed significantly to an understanding 
of national objectives and not insignificant- 
ly to the soundness of policy developments. 

Even the casual observer recognizes that 
the “environment” of international rela- 
tions has changed enormously from the 
situation of, say, 1939. We need indicate 
only the disappearance of fascist regimes, 
the marked rise of the U.S.S.R., the crea- 
tion of the United Nations, the emergence 
of 18 new nations, the disappearance of 
three and the partial submersion of ten, 
the present armament race, the immense 
power vacuum (pace Mr. Nehru) in South 
Asia. 

The Brookings lectures, however, are 
concerned with changes less obvious than 
these. Grayson Kirk is concerned with 
the impact of the acts of other nations 
upon peoples whose mass aspirations have 
been heightened by nationalism and prom- 
ises. With improved communications, de- 
cisions of governments no longer affect 
only other governments; they come to the 
attention of peoples, occasionally in dis- 
torted form. And in many areas colonial 
history abets the distortion. 

The intensive application of science and 
technology to underdeveloped economies 
will have two contradictory effects, ac- 
cording to Harrison S. Brown. Insofar 
as industrialization is achieved, it will 
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cause cultural upheavals which can be ex- 
ploited by subversion; insofar as actual 
improvements in living standards are dis- 
appointingly slow, peoples’ dissatisfaction 
and impatience will grow. 

Denis W. Brogan discusses with charac- 
teristic wit and penetration the immense 
difficulties that hobble any kind of dis- 
course between insularities. Efforts to ex- 
port institutions of any kind, political, 
economic, social, meet with strong resist- 
ance. Even if there were not today two 
great competing systems struggling for 
dominance, the climate of opinion is radi- 
cally different from an age when Roman 
law could be imposed upon a whole world 
or when British common law could regu- 
late a worldwide empire. Decisions in 
foreign policy must be made in the light 
of common ends, not in terms of means 
that are unilaterally sacrosanct. 

Edward S. Mason examines some of the 
intricacies of economic growth: the slow 
pace of trade growth (which is essential 
to enduring expansion), the distortions in- 
troduced by political motivation in assist- 
ing growth (“the central principle we have 
to adhere to is that foreign aid is designed 
to promote economic growth in the ex- 
pectation that such growth is conducive to 
social and political developments favorable 
te the expansion and cohesion of the non- 
communist world”), the inability of post- 
war ¢:ade to continue without massive ($4 
to $5 billion annually) injections, the in- 
trinsic instability and frequent capricious- 
ness of U.S. economic aid. 

The last two essays examine the respec- 
tive benefits from cooperation to be gained 
by Asian nations and the United States. 

One cannot expect in lectures the amount 
of analysis that such large topics require 
but, within inevitable limitations, these six 
make some very sane observations, en- 
dowed with a sense of the “economically 
practicable and politically feasible,” to use 
Mr. Mason’s expression. It is not possible 
to do much more than this when discussing 
matters so totally discrete as the welter of 
national situations engrossed in the term, 
“Asian,”—to say nothing of the vastly 
greater confusion hidden in the term, 
“world.” 

In an age when Americans live like 
goldfish in a bowl surrounded by cats, 
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such considerations as these lectures pre- 
sent can stimulate the exercise of political 
prudence in all our decisions—to every- 
one’s gain, 

Francis J. Corzey, S.J. 


NEW CONCEPTS IN WAGE DETERMINA- 
TION. Edited by George W. Taylor and 
Frank C. Pierson. McGraw-Hill, New 
York, 336 pp. $6.50. 


WAGE INCENTIVES AS A MANAGERIAL 
TOOL. By William B. Wolf. Columbia 
University Press, New York, 143 pp. 
$3.50. 


These two texts represent the usual 
dichotomy between theory and practice. 
The first is a grab-bag for everybody in- 
terested in the theory of wage determina- 
tion and represents additional proof, if any 
were needed, that institutional labor econ- 
omists (are there any other kind?) have 
far to go in their search for a unified 
wage theory. They appear to be in the 
category cf mere “dissenters,” as Professor 
Boulding calls all institutional economists 
(American Economic Review, May 1957, 
p. 12), asking some very right questions 
but still having trouble finding the right 
answers. 

It looks as if neo-classical economics will 
continue to dominate the field in spite of 
the cavalier way in which one of the 
authors dismisses its influence: “Whatever 
preeminence equilibrium wage theory still 
enjoys seems largely attributable to the 
fact that no alternative system of thought 
has been developed to replace it.” (p. 7) 
This neo-institutional school of wage theory 
insists that neo-classical economists fail to 
give the necessary weight to industrial 
relations facts of life in their analysis of 
wage determination. A battle has been go- 
ing on for years between so-called labor 
economists and pure theorists over the 
application of orthodox price theory to the 
labor market. Obviously, the role of 
unions is minimized in the static world, 
and for this reason labor practitioners tend 
to blame management for the marginal pro- 
ductivity approach to wages. Judging from 
the contributions to this volume, however, 
the neo-classical economists have no friends 
among representatives on either side of 
the bargaining table. 
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It is difficult to determine what kind of 
audience this book was intended to reach. 
Some chapters (e.g., 1, 5, 10) represent 
extremely high-level, theoretical economic 
writing, whereas others (notably chapters 
2 and 3) might well have been published 
in a company or union house organ. This 
points up the lack of unity in the text and 
the problem which results in attempting 
to recommend its area of usefulness. 

This volume contains nothing really 
new. Most of the contributors are well 
known in the field from their past writings 
(e.g., Dunlop, Kerr, Lester, Reynolds, 
Ross) and each chapter presents material 
published elsewhere. This book is thus a 
handy compilation of essays on the short- 
comings of present wage theory. For that 
reason some may consider it singularly 
unrewarding. Some will find it a useful 
supplementary text for a course in labor 
economics. 

The second book is much easier to classi- 
fy. Having taught a course on wage in- 
centives for many years without the help 
of a competent text, this reviewer wel- 
comes Mr. Wolf’s contribution. As the 


author also has discovered, most manage- 
ment writing appears in periodicals and is 


descriptive rather than theoretical, while 
the practitioners in the field seem to have 
neither the time nor the inclination to re- 
cord their philosophy and experiences. 

Mr. Wolf is associated with the College 
of Business Administration of the Univer- 
sity of Washington at Seattle and has had 
considerable experience in the administra- 
tion of wage incentives. As would be ex- 
pected from his background, he writes ad- 
mittedly from the management viewpoint, 
stressing labor as a cost factor: “Wage 
incentives are essentially a managerial tool 
for reducing costs.” (p. 8) And their pur- 
pose is to motivate both management and 
labor to become more efficient. After de- 
fining wage incentives and giving a his- 
torical survey of their use, he sets forth the 
reasons for their installation and the prob- 
lems which arise in their administration. 
His orientation is somewhat broader than 
most studies which have appeared in this 
field, since he attempts to deduce general 
principles rather than to concentrate on 
specific techniques and practices. He also 
gives adequate attention to the human re- 
lations aspects of the subject. 
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Mr. Wolf’s economy of words many 
times results in lack of clarity. His stacca- 
to sentences and 1-2-3 enumeration give 
the book an outline-like appearance and 
continuity. The complete absence of 
charts, tables and diagrams hampers its 
usefulness as a text. He apparently wished 
to avoid Lytle’s leaning towards the op- 
posite extreme, but in so doing limits his 
own appeal. However, the book does 
abound in case studies illustrating types of 
grievances and problems which arise under 
an incentive plan and some of the steps 
which can be taken to alleviate them. 

Under the supervision of an experienced 
instructor and accompanied by proper 
visual aids, however, it could be the basis 
for a practical undergraduate or extension 
course. The bibliography is excellent. 

GLApys W. GRUENBERG 
St. Louis 


THE CASEWORK RELATIONSHIP. By 
Felix P. Biestek, S.J. Loyola University 
Press, Chicago. vii, 149 pp., $3. 
Father Biestek has painstakingly at- 

tempted to analyze one of the highly im- 
portant concepts in professional social 
casework. Social Casework, the best de- 
veloped of the processes in social work, at- 
tributes its effectiveness to intangible fac- 
tors difficult of interpretation and yet gov- 
erning all human relations. 

Casework relationship is defined as “the 
dynamic interaction of attitudes and emo- 
tions between the caseworker and the 
client, with the purpose of helping the 
client achieve a better adjustment between 
himself and his environment.” To the de- 
velopment of the essence of this relation- 
ship itself only a small portion of the text 
is devoted. The text, for it certainly will 
be used as such by students of professional 
social work, concerns itself largely with 
the principles underlying the casework re- 
lationship such as acceptance, non-judg- 
mental attitude and the right of client self- 
determination. 

This is a good contribution to the litera- 
ture of social work by a scholar whose 
knowledge of moral principles permits of 
refinement of concepts and gives security to 
the reader and the student. Professional 
social work needs this kind of study of the 
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concepts and language long accepted in 
social work but often vaguely understood 
and defined. 
A. H. ScHELter, S.J. 
Saint Louis University 


THE AMERICAN ECONOMIC SYSTEM. 
By E. T. Weiler and W. H. Martin. 
Macmillan, New York, xxv, 623 pp. $6. 
This textbook for the first college course 

in economic principles can trace its an- 

cestry to Weiler’s Economics and The Ec- 
onomic System and more immediately to 

Martin’s and Weiler’s 1955 edition of The 


American Economic System. Its most dis- 
tinctive mark is the circular-flow diagram 
employed throughout as a unifying analy- 
tical device. Such topics as market price, 
factor payments, saving-investment analy- 
sis, the banking system, incidence of taxa- 
tion and capital formation are all explained 
by an elaboration of the diagram. In this 
way considerable continuity is maintained. 
Some, however, may regret the deemphasis 
which this approach necessarily gives to 
the more traditional forms of analysis. 


Wruiam B. NEENAN, S.J. 
Saint Louis University 


Letters 


Interested 


. . . There are many of us who follow 
your work closely... . 
A SEMINARIAN 
North American College 
Rome 


“Migrants in Our Midst” 


... 1 think the article points out very 
well the problems that we face regarding 
the Mexican nationals or braceros. How- 
ever, I would note: 

1. Mr. McNamara quotes from a study 
that was made in Santa Clara County, 
California, entitled “Domestic Imported 
Workers in the Harvest Labor Market.” 
The quotation is a testimonial of the 
grower who in substance says that domes- 
tic workers cannot be depended upon and 
that braceros are better workers. Natural- 
ly it would be easy to get growers to make 
statements to the effect that braceros are 
all-round better workers than our domes- 
tic migrants. However, objectively speak- 
ing, this is untrue. Officials from different 
State Employment Services and a number 
of growers have told me privately that do- 
mestic workers have much more know-how 
than the Mexican nationals, many of 
whom have had little or no experience in 
the work they are expected to do. It is 
true, of course, that braceros are more 
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steady. In a sense they are captives. They 
are under contract to do a certain job and 
they are not able to bargain for anything 
better; this, of course, is the crux of the 
whole question. Our domestic migrants are 
tired of being pushed around and you can’t 
blame them for wanting to choose their 
employers. 

2. Unfortunately Mr. McNamara makes 
much ado about the wetback problem. It 
would have been better not to mention this 
problem at all because for all practical 
purposes it is non-existent. True, many 
of the problems that we found when the 
wetbacks came to the United States in 
droves are still prevalent today. Just as 
the wetbacks hurt us economically so do 
the braceros. Just as the wetbacks were 
mistreated so too are many thousand 
braceros. But the point to remember is 
that all this is now legalized and it is 
better to be factual and not to refer to it 
as the wetback problem. 

3. Mr. McNamara evidently exaggerates 
a bit when he describes conditions for the 
bracero in Mexico and for the same brac- 
ero when he is in the United States. There 
is, of course, a vast difference between the 
two wage scales. However, most braceros 
will admit that they can make at least 
eight or ten pesos at home a day and not 
four or five as Mr. McNamara suggested 
in his article. The difference is slight per- 
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haps, only about twenty-five or thirty 
cents in our money, but in Mexico that 
difference can mean a lot. Likewise Mr. 
McNamara exaggerates, I believe, when he 
says the bracero makes $8, $10, $12 or even 
$15 a day. I know the bracero makes more 
money in California than he does in Texas, 
still I believe that there are many author- 
ities in California who would certainly 
question this statement that the braceros 
would make up to $15 a day. Ernesto 
Galarza, in his pamphlet, “Strangers in 
our Fields”, has this to say about the 
bracero’s salary and he was talking about 
the bracero in California: 


Usually the bracero must pay $12.50 
a week for board, rain or shine, work or 
lay-off. This amount is the maximum al- 
lowed by the contract but actually is the 
minimum charged practically in all 
camps. He must pay from 69 cents to 
$1.00 a week for premiums on non-oc- 
cupational insurance negotiated for him 
by the Mexican Government. On a 45- 
day contract, with a wage rate of 70 
cents an hour and assuming steady work 
of 48 hours a week, a National will have 
$79.05 deducted from his total earnings, 
leaving an average of a little over $20 a 
week. If he is paid 90 cents an hour he 
may expect to average, on a full work 


week, $29.70. 


In Texas, of course,. the braceros re- 
ceives much less. Father Joseph Buckley 
of Uvalde, Texas, who has a number of 
bracero camps in his vicinity, wrote this 
in his last letter to me: “The average 
bracero is serious and determined to help 
his family in Mexico. Very little money 
is spent on vices. They send an average of 
$50 monthly back to Mexico to their fam- 
ilies.” 

I think, however, the article, “Migrants 
in Our Midst,” has accomplished its pur- 
pose by presenting the problem of the mi- 
grants clearly and forcefully. Certainly 
before we remedy this complex situation 
we must understand the difficulties in- 
volved. By that I mean we must not only 
try to appreciate what the migrants have to 
endure but also we must try to understand 
the harm that the braceros do to our 
economy in the United States, and finally 
we must be disposed to hear the grower’s 
point of view. I certainly agree with Mr. 
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McNamara when he says: “For only on 
the basis of accurate information can there 
be any effective, long-range planning which 
will draw growers, workers, labor con- 
tractors, processors and the consumers 
themselves into a cooperative effort cal- 
culated to achieve the economic betterment 
of all.” 

(Rev.) Wittram D. O’Connor, O.M.I. 

Executive Secretary, Bishops’ 

Committee for the Spanish Speaking 
San Antonio, Texas 


As a complement to Patrick McNamara’s 
article on migrants, may I add that local 
labor and Texas Mexicans come and go 
after only a few days’ labor because of the 
poor pay and bad working conditions. Most 
Texas Mexicans do not even stop here any- 
more because the employer is on the black 
list. A Mexican family from Texas can- 
not live on the poor pay now brought on 
by the bracero program. Also there is bad 
blood between the Texas Mexican and the 
bracero because the Texas Mexican feels 
that the bracero is lowering his standard 
of living. 

Another abuse that is now beginning is 
the “Green Card Mexican.” He is an im- 
migrant in the full sense and is brought 
to this country by these big growers. They 
sign his immigration bond, which in the 
word of an immigration officer involves 
no responsibility. However, they leave the 
poor Mexican with the impression that he 
has to work for him no matter what the 
salary or the working conditions are. The 
truth is this immigrant can leave any- 
time he wants and can only be deported 
for a crime involving moral turpitude. 
These growers also give these men the 
impression that they can send them back 
to Mexico anytime they choose. These 
Mexicans have no protection from any 
law as the braceros do. One young man 
out here made 70c one week and 80c the 
following week. He ate at the rectory 
until I could get him another job. This 
happened last summer. Incidentally, he 
was paid in chips. I enclose a 10c chip, 
payment for cutting one full and pushed- 
down bushel of spinach. Chips are for- 
bidden for the braceros. 

These growers have a powerful lobby 
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in Washington and it can only be fought 
with a powerful lobby on behalf of these 
poor men. I feel that if we can present 
their pitiful condition to the public as a 
whole something might be done in their 
behalf. 

Joun F. Goprrey 
Chesterfield, Mo. 


... The California State Department of 
Employment is certainly correct in stating 
that it cannot get native farm workers to 
harvest the crops. One would have to add, 
however (as Patrick H. McNamara in- 
dicates): “at the present rate of pay and 
with some possibility of finding work else- 
where.” The canneries do not seem to 
have trouble getting seasonable labor. But 
the wages they pay are more than one and 
a half times that of a farm wage. Con- 
struction contractors too have no labor 
shortages. 

I know people who would be glad to 
work on a farm for a living wage if they 
had some idea that it would be steady. 
They say they would like to be working 
in the fresh air. 

There can be no question of the fact 
that foreign workers are keeping the wage 
scale down. At the present rate of pay a 
man cannot support his family in decency— 
at least in my area where family men re- 
ceive about $1 an hour or its equivalent. 
This is especially true because of the sea- 
sonal character of the work, which means 
that many days are lost in the off-season. 
In order to pay decent wages to agricul- 
tural workers, prices would have to go up. 

I believe that if we should have a depres- 
sion or some semblance of one, no small 
blame for it can be assigned to low wages 
in agriculture. What a difference it would 
make if 450,000 or even 200,000 more fam- 
ilies were getting a real living wage with 
the added buying power it would imply. 
It is well to remember that these workers 
are men—relatively young men with fam- 
ilies or men who hope to marry; most of 
the money they now make is sent to Mex- 
ico, goes for food or is spent for vice. If 
these workers lived here, their wages 
would stay here. 

The wetback problem in our area has 
not only been curtailed, it has practically 
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been wiped out. A very thorough job has 
been done. 

From what I know of Ernesto Galarza, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the National Agri- 
cultural Workers’ Union, he is a good man 
fighting a losing battle on behalf of the 
migrant workers, a voice crying in the 
wilderness. Some day perhaps we will look 
on him as one of our heroes for having 
dared to keep pushing in this situation. 

Housing for the braceros is in some 
places fairly good, in a few, very good 
but in most deplorable. The men must 
sleep so close together that ordinarily they 
can touch the center of their neighbor’s 
bed. There is generally speaking no pri- 
vacy; very frequently heat is insufficient. 
Facilities for washing are usually poor. 

Spiritual care is extremely difficult, no 
care being given to their assistance at 
church services. Sunday work is ordinarily 
required. Provision could be made for 
Sunday Mass. For the most part it is 
not being done. 

Certainly the migrant family is becom- 
ing more and more a thing of the past, 
giving way to the “single” man, t.e., the 
worker separated from his family for 
whose children we have no care or re- 
sponsibility. This situation occasions the 
most important problem, one certainly not 
sufficiently emphasized in the article. 

I refer to the terrible moral decay that 
goes on whenever men are separated from 
their home, their family, their culture and 
their God. 

The fact that the Mexican laborer 
chooses to come here to work makes it 
very easy for the Mexican government to 
disclaim any responsibility. Our men can 
get work in the U. S., it seems to say; 
if then there are moral problems involved, 
the United States is to blame. 

I can see nothing but eyil in the bracero 
situation. And so much sin cannot go un- 
punished by God. 

I don’t think the individual employer is 
to be blamed. It is just that workers must 
suffer until such time as decent wages are 
obligatory. Until a union or some organiza- 
tion steps in and literally changes “the face 
of the earth” on the farm, all must suffer. 
The general situation is beyond individual 
control. 


San Pablo, Cal. 


(Rev.) Joun Garcra 
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